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AND SONS 
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DRESS 
SHIELDS , 


Guaranteed 

PERSPIRATION “+ 
PROOF # 

EASILY WASHED.. 


No other Shield has 
these advantages 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. - 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 
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ec aaleenngions of The Audit Company 

New York covering accounting and phy 
examinations of properties are accepted by fim 
cial houses in the United States and abroad 4@ 
are often made the basis of underwriting agn 
ments involving large sums of money. 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for 
and bond capitalization. 








Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interestsdll 
dustrial firms and companies providing 
basis for consolidation. 

May be consulted for advice on any subject req 
ing knowledge of correct commercial pre 

May be named in mortgages covering indus 
and other bonds—in cases of special ag 
ments which safeguard the lien or income 
certify whether such provisions are 0 
carried out. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEw YOR 


QUEEN BUILDING, N. Y. LIFE BUILDING 
Cedar and William Streets, La Salle and Monroe St 
New York City. Chicago. 
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THE RULING 
PASSION 


TALES OF NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE 





By 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of “ Fisherman's. Luck,” 





“Ttttle Rivers,” ete. 








G6 ACH star has a meaning deeper 

and richer than lies upon its 
surface. The book cannot fail to leave 
its readers stronger in faith and hope, 


more loyal to duty, closer to the heart 








of man, nature, and God.”—New York 











Times Review. 








WALTER APPLETON CLARK illustrates the book zx color. 


There are eight drawings of remarkable vigor. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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NEW GLIMPSES OF POE. 
By JAMES A. HARRISON. 
Some hitherto unpublished facts with some 
unique illustrative material. 
12mo, Half Roxburgh, $1.25, net. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, The Poet 


of Modern Revolt. 
By A. STUDART-WALKER. 
8vo, cloth, $2.25, net. 


J. M. BARRIE AND HIS BOOKS 
By J. A. HAMMERTON. 
8vo and boards, $2.25, net. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON, A Bi- 


ography. 
By CLARA LINKLATER THOMSON. 
8vo, cloth, with plates, $2.25, net. 


PEEP INTO PUNCH. 
J. HOLT SCHOOLING, 
With 500 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50, net. 


Ethics of BROWNING’S POEMS. 
By MRS. PERCY LEAKE. 


12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


M. F. MANSFIELD & COMPANY, 
14 West 22nd St., New York. 























EDUCATION 


ENGINEERING 


TAUGHT BY 


SPECIALISTS 


‘The American Schoolof Correspondence 
locatedin Boston, the home of three of 
America’s greatest technical schools, 
offers courses by correspondence 


Mechanical 
Electrical 
Marine 
Locomotive 
Textile 
G 


EATING VENTILATION and PLUMBIN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
To demonstrate the high standard of in- 
struction, every student enrolling before 
November ist will receive a complete 
set of Instruction Papers handsomely 
bound in half morocco, forming an in- 
valuable technical reference library. 
Hand-book giving information as to 
terms, methods, &c., may be had on 
application, 
American School of Correspondence, 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 
Boston, MMass., U.S. Ae 





BABYLONIA AND AssS 


By ROBT. WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Ph,D. (Leipzig), LL.D., F.R.G.S, 
Book 1. 


Prolegomena 


Book 2, 
Babylonia from gy 
B. C. to Assyrian dog, 
nation, 


Book 3. 
Assyria to the fall¢ 
Nineveh. 


Book 4, 
Chaldean Empire jg 


fall of Babylon, 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of the University of Oxi 
writes: 

“‘ Dear Professor Rogers: I read your manuscript wi 
the greatest interest and delight. Many thanks for{ 
sight of it. The history you give of the decipherseng 
the inscriptions is a veritable romance and for the fing 
time is givencompletely. It ought to be widely read, 

“Your history of Babylonia has been brought up tot 
present level of knowledge and tells us all that can 
known at present on the subject. I know of nothing,at 
events in English, which at all approaches it in complet 
ness. No fact seems to have escaped you, and youh 
studied and weighed, I see, whatever has been written 
the matter by modern Assyriologists. 

** Yours very truly, A. H. SAYCE,” 


x  TwoVols. Octavo. 882 pages. Cloth. $5. 


EATON & MAINS, j50 ain _ New Yat 
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ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vasw, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door spots, 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mas 
WABAN SCUROOL FOR BOYS 
WINDSOR HALL: KOR G1RLS 

ANNA M,. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc, Prin. 





Waban, Mas 





THE MOUNT BEACON MILITARY ACADEH, 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Situated at base of historic Mount Beacon, on high und, ove 
looking river ; delightful home atmosphere ; large. ‘well ventilate 
canny rooms, steam heat. electric lights, pure water, excellett 

Phvsical training is compulsory, intelligent; academic instm 
tion individual and thorough ; discipline rm yet common-tenie. 

Preparation for college, technical and Government schools 

Personal inspection preferred, failing which an illustrated ct 
alogue will be sent, post-paid, on application to 

COL. VASA E,. STOLBRAND, Swi 


New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1m. 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MA 
Orane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mos. 
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SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 
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THE LONG 


AND 


THE SHORT 


OF IT,18, 
THAT IF YOU READ 


PEAT AMERICA 


WEEKLY 
YOU CANNOT FAIL TO BECOME A 


BRILLIANT CONVERSATIONALIST 
AND THAT IS THE 


SECRET 
OF MANY A MANS SUCCESS 
IN LIFE — TO BEABLE TO 
TALK ENTERTAININGLY. 

ITEOUCATES THE 
YOUNG & POLISHES HIS 

OLOER BROTHER, 
THE PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION 1S 

42.00 PERVEAR, 91.50 FOR SIK MONTHS. 


MUNN &Co. PUBLISHERS, 


36/ BROADWAY, NEW YO. 


























SEATING FOR 
Sunday - Schools, 


Assembly Rooms, etc. 
Church Furniture of all descrip- 
tions made at 
GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL 

FURNITURE WORKS, 
Eastern Sales Office, 
814 Constable Building, N. Y. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ®S10N, Liverpoot, 


Sailing regularly. 1st Cabin, 840, 845 upwarda ‘iepending 
on steamer. Immense new ste evonian. “Ce . 
trian.” Oct. 30th; “ Winifredian, ite Nov. 6th ; WK Worstontan ” to 
London, Nov. 9th; ‘* Iberian,” Nov. 19th. 


F 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 

















Sugar Wafers 


Appropriately served 
when the occasion 
demands an unusually 
pleasing delicacy— 
a compliment to the 
guest and mark of 
good taste on the part 

of the hostess. 


RAMON A—Chocolate flavor. 
ATHENA—Lemon flavor. 
NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 





The Bay State Franklin 


} is an open stove or a portable 

| fireplace. Suited to any room. 

| Easily moved. Adapted for wood, 
coal or gas. Bright and cheerful. 
Just the thing for cool mornings and 
evenings. Send for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 


Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves 
Bosten Providence New York 


sore ©5 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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EVERY LADY IN THE LAND IS INTERESTED IN 


FALL SHOPPING 


‘*What to Buy” ‘‘Where to Buy” 


Are perplexing questions easily answered by sending 
to us for Catalogue, Samples and Prices . . . 





Full departments of 


WS, DRESS FABRICS, FURNISHINGS, GARMENT 
3 LINENS, DRAPERIES, ETC. 


Every class of goods for 


, Ladies, Children’s and Infants’ Wear, and for House Fumishiy 
Popular Prices. TRY SHOPPING BY MAIL. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, DETROIT. 


A Sure OCure for Catartrh, 





Cake and Pastry. 
; Ask Grocers. 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists 





GOLD MEDAL. 


The highest award by the Commissioners of the 


Pan-American Exposition 


in recognition of an unexampled display of 


Furs and Fur Garments; 


was given to 


John Riuszits Fur Co., 


[ESTABLISHED 1851. | 


73, 75, 77 Mercer Street, N. Y., 


near Broome St. 
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QUSE FURNISHING | (ti ONLY CLASP’ 


Hecti f H: Grade Goods 
The lrgest 204 oo tfeeed Bestan for furntohing the home. THAT STANDS THE STRAIN 


It includes a full line of OF MODERN USE 


: Our Standard for the 
ddy Refrigerators, 5% quarter century NEVER SLIPS 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, TEARS NOR 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, UNFASTENS 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, The 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 





Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
eg of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
ention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist St., 
tween Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 


Sample 


sone Dc AACTACMPSONS EYE WATER — 


free, 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office No Stitching in the Elastic 


as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
rms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Bingle copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

er for the change of an address should be received one week 
poms oe is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
ould be ge! ven. 











Weir Stove Co., Danielson, Conn. 
Taunton, Mass.. 
Gentlemen :— 

I am always ready to say a good 
word in behalf of the Glenwood warm air furnace, 
and the Glenwood warm air and hot water com- 
bination heater, which I purchased from you, as 
both have given excellent service, the former in 
my house and the later at the bank. They are 
great money savers, and supply both house and 
bank with a delightful temperature. 

Yours truly, 
June 2, 1898. Chas. P. Backus, 
Cashier Windham Co. National Bank, 





Write the Weir Stove Co,, Taunton, Mass. 
for booklet, “Stories of the Glenwood.” 
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The McCutcheon 
Silk Waist. 


At $10.00. 


A Beautiful Waist and Exceptional Value. 


Made of Imperial Silk of a soft, heavy, 
durable quality. It shows the full. blouse 
effect, with tucked yoke (front and back), 
tucked sleeves onl narrow, pointed, turn- 
over cuffs. It is lined to the bust and has a 
silk stock attached. 


Colors: Light, Medium and Dark Blue; Old 
Rose, Cream, Canary, Straw, Mode; several 
Greens and Helios, Black, Brown, Red ; several 
Pinks and plain White. Sizes, 32 to 42 inches, 


Also a very large assort- 
ment of Waists in French and 
Scotch Flannel and other 
Fancy Waist Cloths suitable 
for Fall and Winter wear at 
$4.00 to $12.00, 

We are now prepared to 
make to order high-grade 
Shirt Waists of all kinds, a 
special Department for the 
purpose having just been or- A= 
ganized. Back Yer = Silk 
Mail orders will have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d St., New York. 





A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and con- 
pletely worn out, can’t sleep and have | 
no appetite, it imparts new life and] 
vigor to both brain and body by sup- | 
plying the needed tonic and nerve] 
food. 

A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name “* HorsForp’s” on label, 
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Ova Soothing cad | 
S Goofs ofall 
SHUG Saas” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, = e 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round « or Square), 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’ , 6 nea 
Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving eet vot ng stamp 


The only firm in the world hol a specialty 
of SHAVING Soaps 
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Survey of the World 


In connection with the ap- 
pointment of Ex-Governor 
Thomas Goode Jones, of 
Alabama, to be United States District 
Judge, as successor of thelate Judge Bruce, 
the policyof the President concerning ap- 
pointments in the South appears to have 
been defined. Judge Jones is a Gold 
Democrat. In the Alabama Constitu- 
tional Convention he opposed _ the 
“erandfather ” disfranchising clause, 


The Field of 
Politics 


and vigorously denounced the lynching 
of negroes. William Vaughan, District 


Attorney and chairman of the Republi- 
can Executive Committee, was a candi- 
date for the place. “ If I cannot find suit- 
able Republicans,” the President is re- 
ported to have said, “I am going to ap- 
point Democrats, and to make such ap- 
pointments as will cause all Southerners 
to respect the Republican Party.” Judge 
Jones has declined to substitute Demo- 
crats for the Republican clerks, referees 
and commissioners now in offices under 
his control. The President’s policy, it 
is stated, does not exclude colored men, 
but requires that candidates shall be com- 
petent and of good character, and shall 
enjoy the confidence of the people. As 
to appointments in any State, he desires 
to consult with Senators and Represent- 
atives, and to receive their recommenda- 
tions and suggestions; but the men thus 
brought forward for appointment must 
be competent and fit in every way. “I 
wish it to be distinctly understood,” he 
is reported to have said to Senator 
Mason, “that I will appoint no man to 
office, even if he be recommended by the 
organization, unless he is wholly qualified 
for the place and is a man of integrity.” 
To Representative Joy, of Missouri, he 
said that changes or removals would 


not be made except for the betterment 
of the public service. The appointment 
of William H. Heald to be Postmaster 
at Wilmington, Del., indicates that he is 
not inclined to support the Addicks fac- 
tion in that State. Heald has been a 
prominent and influential opponent of 
Addicks, and was in some measure re- 
sponsible for the sturdy resistance of the 
seven legislators who prevented the elec- 
tion of Addicks to the Senate last winter. 
He succeeds an Addicks man, who was 
removed because of a shortage in his 
accounts. Rumors are in circulation that 
Senator Hanna will resign the office of 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee because the President’s policy 
concerning appointments, especially in 
the South, is unsatisfactory to him. On 
the other hand, it is said that the Senator 
andthe President are not in disagreement. 
The recent appointment of John G. 
Capers to be member of the Republican 
National Committee for South Carolina, 
in spite of the strenuous objection of Mr. 
Deas—chairman of the State Republican 
Committee, and a colored man—was 
made by Mr. Hanna. Capers was a 
Democrat until 1896, and belongs to an 
old and prominent family. The influence 
of Senator McLaurin is seen in this case. 
Capers had been appointed District At- 
torney by President McKinley. Mr. 
Frye does not desire to be Chairman of 
the Senate Commitee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and the place will probably be taken 
by Mr. Cullom. In a recent public ad- 
dress, Speaker Henderson remarked that 
he was not satisfied with any ship sub- 
sidy legislation thus far proposed in Con- 
gress. A plan should be devised, he said, 
for the benefit of the entire country and 
its commerce, and not for purely indi- 
2437 
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vidual interests. In Pennsylvania the 
Democratic State Committee has re- 
moved six of its members who have been 
in alliance with the Quay machine in 
Philadelphia, and substituted for them 
Ex-Governor Pattison and five other men 
of the same type. Provision was made 
for fusion with the Anti-Quay Republi- 
cans. 
Sd 

Last week’s sessions of the 
Schley Court opened with a 
graphic description of the 
Santiago fight by Navigator Hodgson, of 
the “ Brooklyn.” In making the loop, he 
said, the ship came around quickly, firing 
at the enemy as she turned, and then 
settled down to the chase. She did not 
go southward 2,000 yards, but only 600. 
Schley did not say he was too near the 
Spaniards. When he warned Captain 
Cook to look out for ramming, the dis- 
tance was about 2,000 yards, and the 
“Teresa” was evidently steering to 
strike the “ Brooklyn,” known to be the 
only fast ship in the fleet. Afterward, 
while chasing the Spaniards, Hodgson 
remarked to Cook that it seemed lonely, 


The Schley 
Inquiry 


the “ Brooklyn” having no companions 
in sight, and being depended upon to 
knock out the three Spanish ships, none 


of which had then gone ashore. Some- 
thing loomed up in the smoke on her 
starboard quarter. “It must be the 
‘Oregon,’” said Hodgson. “God bless 
the ‘ Oregon,’ ” cried Cook, “ I’m glad to 
see her.” Then the “ Brooklyn” drew 
ahead, and after a time, when two of the 
Spanish ships had gone ashore, and only 
the “ Colon” was left, and the gunners 
were coming out of the turrets to breathe, 
Schley signaled the “ Oregon ” to try one 
of her “ railroad trains,” meaning a shell 
from her big thirteen-inch gun. There- 
after the two ships watched and reported 
each other’s shots. Schley’s bearing was 
“that of a commander-in-chief of a naval 
force on such an occasion,” and he stood 
continually on an open platform, exposed 
to the enemy’s guns. Yeoman Ellis’s 
head was taken off by a shot within a 
few feet of him. Two days after Hodg- 
son thus testified Lieut.-Commander 
Potts informed the court that in his opin- 
ion Schley was a scared coward at the 
reconnaissance or brief bombardment of 
the Santiago batteries on May 31st. As 
to Schley’s blockade at Santiago, the 
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testimony was again conflicting, som 
saying it was at a distance of six mile 
with pickets much nearer, while other 
made it from seven to nine miles. Liey. 
tenant Dyson testified that the “ Brook. 
lyn’s ” engines and boilers were not pre. 
pared for quick work at the beginning 
of the fight, but he admitted that sh 
made all the speed that was necessary, 
Rear-Admiral Taylor (of the “Ip 
diana”) said Schley in miaking the loop 
went southward a mile and a half (in. 
stead of 600 yards), and he saw no Span- 
ish ship steering to ram the “ Brooklyn.’ 
Taylor declined an invitation from Samp- 
son to go away with him that morning, 
Wainwright, of the “ Gloucester,” one of 
those who made and signed the char 
that has been condemned, explained that 
it was a compromise which no one con- 
cerned really approved. Watch Officer 
Bristol, of the “ Texas,” who insisted 
that the stadimeter was not trustworthy, 
had made a chart of his own, in which 
the Spaniards were placed 3,700 yards 
from the “ Brooklyn” at the beginning 
(instead of 1,400), and 3,000 in the 
chase, altho the range for her guns was 
from 1,400 to 2,500, and at that range 
her shots were effective. It was on the 
gth, the day when Schley went on the 
retired list after 45 years of service, that 
he heard Templin M. Potts, navigator of 
the “ Massachusetts,” describe him asa 
coward. Schley took that ship just be 
fore Sampson’s arrival, and approached 
the harbor to attack the “Colon” and 
draw out the shore batteries. Remark- 
ing that he and his companions, standing 
on deck and clad in white, were conspict- 
ous objects and ought to retire, he went 
to the lee side of the conning tower, 
while Captain Higginson went into it. 
Potts testified that his bearing was “ that 
of a man suffering from extreme mental 
excitement who had a disagreeable duty 
to perform and wanted to get through 
as soon as he could.” His additional 
testimony indicated a desire to show that 
Schley was frightened, altho he admitted 
that Schley did not seek the shelter of 
the conning tower, and that Captain Hig- 
ginson had said his bearing “ was that of 
a commander-in-chief.” Interesting tes- 
timony was given as to the news that 
Cervera was at Santiago and Schley’s 
failure to receive it. It was sent to Key 
West on May ioth, the day of Cervera’s 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


arrival, by a spy in the telegraph office at 
Havana. The news was confirmed on 
the following day; but the testimony of 
Captain Chadwick, Sampson’s Chief of 
Staff, and of Staunton, his assistant, 
showed that even on the 21st, after Samp- 
son’s doubts had been removed, there 
were forwarded by the “ Hawk” to 
Schley at Cienfuegos those vague and 


confusing dispatches which did not order 


him to go to Santiago, but left him in 
doubt as to where Cervera was, and 
seemed to permit him to use his own 
discretion as to his course. Not until 
May 27th was a positive order to go to 
Santiago addressed to him, altho the 
news had been confirmed every day by 
the spies; and this order he did not re- 
ceive until two weeks later, long after 
he had found the Spanish ships. The 
hostility of Chadwick (commander of 
the “ New York ”’) was clearly disclosed. 
He admitted that when Sampson, on May 
agth, wrote a dispatch commending 
Schley, he protested against the words 
of congratulation in it. Schley had told 
Sampson he was pleased to be under 
his command and that he could rely upon 
his perfect loyalty. Sampson is now 
suffering from a prolonged attack of 
aphasia. One of his friends tells the 
public that he really did not approve the 
proof sheets of Maclay’s book, but was 
angry when he read the passages in 
which Schley was called a coward, de- 
claring that they were unjust. 


ot 


The House of Deputies 
of the Episcopal Con- 
vention during the past 
week seemed to have adopted and then 
found the next day that it had failed to 
adopt Dr. Huntington’s amendment to 
the constitution, providing for the tem- 
porary use of other forms of worship by 
congregations not in union with the 
Church who were willing to accept the 
spiritual oversight of the bishop. The 
passage of this amendment was regarded 
as a liberal victory, and there was much 
regret when it was found the next day 
that the vote had been recorded improp- 
erly and the amendment killed by a single 
vote. Dr. E. Winchester Donald, of 


The Episcopal 
Convention 


Trinity Church, Boston, attempted to ac- 


complish a similar end by a substitute, 
offering a provision to allow the bishop 
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to assume oversight of congregations not 
in union with the Church which should 
agree to observe its forms. This seemed 
about to pass when Dr. Donald was 
asked why he had omitted the require- 
ment that ministers of these congrega- 
tions should be Episcopal clergymen. 
Dr. Donald stated that the omission was 
deliberate because, in his opinion, it was 
not necessary for a man to be an or- 
dained clergyman to officiate at the sacra- 
ment. This aroused such a storm of 
opposition that his proposition was lost. 
Other action taken was in the line of the 
adoption of successive sections of the 
constitution. The House of Bishops had 
already adopted the new rules in refer- 
ence to divorce and marriage and the 
discussion occupied the last of the week 
and the first of the present week in the 
House of Deputies. Rules were adopted 
forbidding ministers to solemnize the 
marriage of any person who under the 
laws is not free to marry without the 
consent of parents or guardians, unless 
the parent or guardian is present and 
consents or has given a written consent. 
The chief discussion was on the proposed 
rule forbidding remarriage even to the 
innocent party in the divorce. The dis- 
cussion was very warm. Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of New York, opposed it, offering 
an amendment allowing remarriage to 
the innocent party in case the decree had 
been obtained on the ground of adultery, 
declaring that any stricter rule “is not 
and cannot be in accord with the mind of 
our Lord,” who had made this exception 
to the rigid law. Dr. Greer, of New 
York, would allow separations for many 
causes, but on no condition remarriage. 
Dr. McKim, of Washington, declared 
that the proposed restriction was con- 
trary to the tradition of the Church and 
took the attitude of the Roman Church. 
Ex-Attorney-General Williams, of Ore- 
gon, protested against stigmatizing a 
good woman divorced for her husband’s 
infidelity as if she had committed an un- 
pardonable sin. He declared that if a 
thief repents he is admitted to the 
Church, but if a poor woman has been 
compelled to separate herself from a 
worthless husband the doors are closed 
to her and she is told she has committed 
an unpardonable sin. Dr. Nevin, of the 
American Church in Rome, opposed the 
proposed canon upon his observation of 
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the result of the laws in Italy, where to 
avoid divorce the sin of infidelity had 
come to be considered of little account. 
As we go to press a vote has not been 
reached. 

ot 


Lord Pauncefote will 
soon arrive in Washing- 
ton from London, and it 
is understood that the new canal treaty 
will speedily be ready for the Senate. 
Some of the London journals say that 
in this new agreement Great Britain has 
surrendered every disputed point with- 
out any compensation. On the other 
hand, it is said at Washington, apparent- 
ly upon the authority of the State De- 
partment, that there has been no sur- 
render by the British Government, be- 
cause the underlying principle of both 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the treaty 
recently rejected has been retained. So 
far as can be learned, however, the sub- 
stance of the Senate’s amendments to the 
original Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been 
embodied in the new agreement. Neu- 
trality is required, but the duty of guar- 
anteeing neutrality will rest with the 
United States alone. If the Senate’s 
amendments are retained in substance, 
the agreement, while not authorizing the 
erection of fortifications, will permit the 
United States to secure the defense of 
the nation and the maintenance of public 
order, in time of war, by its own forces 
in connection with the canal. The final 
report of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion will be withheld until the meeting of 
Congress, it is said, in order that the 
Panama Canal Company may have all 
possible opportunity to make a reason- 
able offer of its property and rights. The 
chief officer of the company, M. Hutin, 
is now on his way from France to Wash- 
ington. On the night of the 7th inst. the 
Pacific coast of Nicaragua was flooded 
to a depth of 8 feet by a tidal wave, 
caused by an earthquake under the sea. 
Several shocks were felt at San Juan 
del Sur, fifteen miles south of Brito, the 
western terminus of the Nicaragua canal 
route. There has been published an in- 
terview with Admiral Walker, president 
of the Commission, in which he is re- 
ported as saying that the Panama Canal 
Company, the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
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pany, and the transcontinental railroad 

companies are all hard at work to prevent 

the selection of the Nicaragua route. 
a 


The election of a President in 
Cuba will take place on February 
24th, 1902, but the other officers for 
which provision is made in the new Con- 
stitution will be elected on Dec. 2ist of 
this year. It will be seen that the new 
Government cannot be organized until 
next spring. Probably the present garri- 
son of American troops will remain on 
the island for five or six months to come, 
Certain persons having criticised Sefior 
Palma’s policy concerning a reduction of 
the proposed payments to the soldiers of 
the insurgent army, General Gomez has 
published a defense of it, saying that the 
nation should make such payments in pro- 
portion to its ability and not exhaust its 
resources at the beginning. The ques- 
tion of trade relations with the United 
States still overshadows all other topics. 
It is clear that the merchants, planters, 
bankers and other holders of property are 
no longer restrained from asserting their 
opinions. Journals representing them are 
now attacking the revolutionist politi- 
cians, saying that the political parties 
organized by them do not represent the 
wealth of the island and the stable ele- 
ments of its population, and have done 
nothing but scramble for offices and 
clamor for a republic. Therefore, these 
journals add, the moneyed classes and 
industrialists have been compelled to start 
a movement for the maintenance of the 
island’s industries. In his report con- 
cerning the military forces for the last 
fiscal year General Wood says that the 
general conduct of the troops has been 
excellent ; complaints against them by the 
civil authorities or by individuals have 
been extremely rare. The number of 
deaths was 67, or 1% per cent. Altho 
yellow fever has almost been driven from 
the island by sanitation and the war upon 
mosquitoes, three officers of his staff have 
died of the disease. 


Cuba 


The controversy between 
the civil and the military 
authorities over the pris- 
oner, Oakley Brooks, will probably be 
settled speedily by the agreement of Gov- 
ernor -Taft and General Chaffee as to a 
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basis for future action. Brooks, a mili- 
tary prisoner, was ordered to be deport- 
ed, and the military authorities refused 
to produce him in response to a writ of 
habeas corpus issued by the Supreme 
Court. Governor Taft holds that power 
was divided by the President between 
the Commission and the commander of 
the military forces; that where civil gov- 
ernment has been established (as in Ma- 
nila) the Commission is bound to pro- 
tect the liberty of the people, which it 
can do only by habeas corpus; and that 
in such a place the General’s power is 
limited by the court. On the other hand, 
General Chaffee says that if this view be 
the correct one every prisoner sentenced 
by military court may have recourse to 
the writ, and that even Howard, the no- 
torious deserter, intends to take advan- 
tage of the method pursued in the case 
of Brooks. The President declined to 
interfere, but advised Governor Taft and 
General Chaffee to reach an agreement 
by a friendly conference. Reinforce- 
ments have been sent to Samar, where 
so many soldiers were killed. General 
Smith will take command there and in 


Leyte, leaving General Hughes free to 
work in Cebu, where a strong hand is 
now needed. The island of Samar is a 
little larger than Connecticut, is sepa- 
rated from Luzon and Leyte by narrow 
straits, and has a population of nearly 
200,000, all the inhabitants being Visa- 


vans. A company of Macabebes en- 
countered a large force of insurgents, 
strongly intrenched, near Lipa, Batan- 
gas Province (Luzon), on the roth, and 
retreated, after two hours of fighting, 
with the loss of Lieutenant Bean, one of 
their officers. In a second attack, how- 
ever, they routed the insurgents, who 
were armed with good rifles. The en- 
tire police force, eleven men, at Catanay 
(Tayabas), altho well armed, was cap- 
tured and carried away last week by in- 
surgents armed only with bolos. Two 
British firms have been ejected by Gen- 
eral Hughes from Samar for assisting 
the insurgents. They have removed 
their shipping and other property to 
Cebu. The new tariff, designed to yield 
an annual revenue of $12,000,000, will 
take effect on November 15; it imposes 
small export duties on rice, sugar and 
tobacco. Several Congressmen have re- 
cently returned from the islands. Mr. 
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Hull, chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs and president of the 
Philippine Lumber Company, complains 
because the law withholds franchises 
from Americans and throws most of the 
business into the hands of European mer- 
chants who hold concessions obtained 
from Spain. His view of the situation, 
possibly colored by the experience of his 
lumber company and the failure of the 
authorities to treat him with due rever- 
ence, is quite gloomy and pessimistic. 
Only a small percentage of the people, 
he says, are really in favor of American 
rule, and for years to come we must keep 
40,000 soldiers on the islands. Mr. 
Shafroth (Silverite), of Colorado, thinks 
it will not pay to keep the islands; but 
he will ask Congress to provide for the 
free coinage of silver at Manila. Mr. 
Weeks (Republican), of Michigan, says 
the Filipinos are little better than savages 
and have but a thin veneer of civiliza- 
tion. A great majority of them, he adds, 
are unfit to participate in any form of 
government. In his opinion the best 
government for the archipelago is one 
to be feared by them, rather than one to 
be loved.—It is reported from Rome that 
Mgr. Chapelle recently had a long con- 
ference with the Pope, to whom he com- 
mended the policy of the United States 
as giving security to the Catholic Church 
in the islands; and that the Pope ex- 
pressed the opinion that all Christians 
should aid our Government in its work 
of pacification Attorney-General Knox 
advises the President that the exclusive 
franchise obtained from Spain by an 
English cable company in 1898 will not 
hold. With respect to the application 
of the Commercial Cable Company for 
landing rights, however, the President 
desires to know whether the company 
will extend its Pacific cable from the 
Philippines to China and Japan without 
using the existing cables of foreign com- 
panies. In case of war our Government 
would like to control a cable all the way 
to the continent of Asia. 


Bd 


The principal news from Eng- 
land is a pretty war of words 
that has arisen about the African diffi- 
culties. Sir Redvers Buller, who is far 
from popular with the English people, 
but who has been treated with much for- 


England 
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bearance, has been appointed commander 
of an army corps. One of the officials 
connected with the administration of the 
army is reported to have said that since 
the sinecures were abolished in the serv- 
ice there was no choice “ but to reward 
General Buller’s long and conscientious 
period of service by kicking him out or 
giving him a command which his rank 
demands.” Of the two evils the adminis- 
tration chose the lesser, admitting that 
their justification was a matter of senti- 
ment, but claiming that without senti- 
ment no army can be run. On October 
to General Buller took it upon himself 
in a speech to justify his past conduct, 
and his words have raised a storm of pro- 
test. He admitted in his speech that he 
had advised General White that it would 
possibly be necessary to surrender Lady- 
smith, and in the course of his self-justi- 
fication called on his hearers to name an 
officer who had served. better than he. 
This speech The Spectator describes as 
“pathetic in its weakness and inconse- 
quence,” and The Saturday Review calls 
it “ sheer feminism.”” The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
has also undertaken to apologize for the 
South African War in a speech at Old- 
ham, and Mr. Brodrick, Secretary of 
State for War, has replied at length to 
the censurers of the Government. In 
answer to Sir Charles Howard Vincent’s 
offer to raise fresh troops or do anything 
else to assist the Government, Mr. Brod- 
rick declined the proposal and declared 
that Lord Kitchener has asked for noth- 
ing which was not promptly given him. 
Thus when Lord Kitchener called for 
9,000 more troops the Government sent 
out to him 61,000 fresh men during the 
first six months of 1901, besides arms 
for 20,000 local levies. He said: 


“We have, roughly, 200,000 men and 450 
guns in South Africa, and over 100,000 men 
are under training at home. We have no dif- 
ficulty, therefore, in keeping the field army up 
to its requisite strength by drafts, and if a 
further call be made we are in a position to 
meet it with the utmost promptitude. Not- 
withstanding this there seems to be an impres- 
sion abroad that the close of the war is re- 
tarded by a scarcity of troops or the want of 
mobility of our columns.” 


The third subject in this war of words 
is the correspondence of Cecil Rhodes, 
the African magnate, and the late Francis 
Schnadhorst, who was what might be 
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called the “boss ” of the Liberal Party, 
These letters, which have been printed in 
The Spectator, indicate that Rhodes in 
1891 contributed £5,000 to the Liberal 
Party on condition that Mr. Gladstone 
should not bring about the evacuation of 
Egypt by the British troops. Both Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman have publicly de- 
clared that no such offer was made, and 
the public is wondering how the transac- 
tion could have occurred without the 
knowledge of these men. The facts in 
the case seem to be that the money was 
actually contributed by Rhodes to the 
party and that at the same time he sug- 
gested the holding of Egypt, but that 
there was no bribery or underhand deal- 
ing in the affair. 


England’s commercial su- 
premacy and imperialism 
depend so much on her coal supply that 
the discovery of any new coal strata is of 
international importance. A correspond- 
ent for the London Times gives an in- 
teresting account of the borings for coal 
in Kent, which promise so well. Geol- 
ogists have long held the opinion that 
beneath the southeastern portion of the 
County of Kent there lies a coal field 
which forms part of the great series of 
fields stretching from Pembroke and 
South Wales through Somerset to France 
and on to Westphalia. Some ten or 
twelve years ago this opinion was justi- 
fied by a Mr. Brady, who sunk a bore 
hole to a depth of 2,200 feet and proved 
the existence of a number of seams of 
coal varying in thickness from an inch 
to four feet. But he was only able to 
bring up the various strata through 
which he passed in a state of fine powder 
or mud, from which the coal had to be 
picked out in small particles. Specimens 
of this kind failed to convince mine own- 
ers, but the recent experiments are of a 
much more satisfactory nature. The pit 
which is now under operation is of the 
unusually large size of twenty feet in 
diameter. By last May this pit had been 
sunk to a depth of 1,100 feet, and from 
this depth it was decided to put down a 
ten-inch bore hole. The instrument em- 
ployed may be briefly described as a 
cylinder which cuts through the rock by 
means of sharp teeth. Another appli- 
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ance is used to bore through the core of 
rock, which is then drawn up for exami- 
nation, while water is forced down the 
hollow tube in order to wash away the 
material broken by the steel teeth. The 
correspondent from whom we quote gives 
this account of his descent into the pit: 
“Descent of No. 2 pit of the Kent Collieries 
Corporation is not at present unadulterated 
bliss. Nothing need be said of dangling over 
1,100 feet of nothing in a big bucket, or ‘ hop- 
pit, suspended by a steel rope which, when 
seen from a short distance down, seems about 
as thick as a spider’s web; nor need emphasis 
be laid on the general dampness of the situa- 
tion, for oilskins provide a fairly efficient 
shield. But at two points in that pit the unin- 
itiated visitor might fairly be excused for 
thinking that it ought to be dignified with the 
definite article and spelt with a capital letter. 
To keep the shaft dry the comparatively small 
quantity of 70,000 gallons an hour have to be 
pumped out; and for this purpose two sets of 
steam pumps are provided, the exhaust of 
which, for engineering reasons, is not carried 
to the surface but is taken straight into the 
shaft. Hence an elevation of temperature which 
may be mildly described as undue. However, 
braving these trifles, about 10 o'clock this 
morning I descended the pit and saw the oper- 
ations from the beginning.” 
The two feet of soft materiat which 
were responsible for the discoloration of 
the water were not obtained in a solid 
core after all, but in broken pieces. 
From these pieces, however, Professor 
Etheridge, the company’s geological ex- 
pert, declared the material to be verita- 
ble coal. The depth at which this coal 
was found was 1,188 feet 7 inches. 


Rd 


No better expres- 
sion of the princi- 
ples and practices of 
the Catholic Church in regard to the 
scholarship and research of the times can 
be found than in the Reports of the Con- 
greés Scientifique International des Catho- 
liques. This organization is twelve years 
old and was originally called into exist- 
ence by two French Catholic educators, 
their purpose being primarily to define 
the position of Catholic scholarship on 
the scientific problems of this age, and, 
secondarily at least, to nullify the charge 
that the teachings of the Church are in- 
compatible with the canons of strictly 
scientific investigation. They proposed 
to show that Catholic savants can legiti- 
mately and successfully compete with the 
scholarship of Protestantism in the 
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world of learned investigation. Two in- 
ternational conventions of this kind have 
been held in Paris, a third in Brussels, 
and a fourth in Freiberg in Switzerland. 
But of greater importance was the fifth, 
recently held in the city of Munich, as 
it was on this occasion that the greatest 
degree of independence in the scholastic 
ideas and ideals of the representatives of 
Catholic learning was manifest. To a 
great degree this tendency is to be attrib- 
uted to the preponderance of the German 
element, which even in the Swiss con- 
vention was represented by only 44 pa- 
pers in a total of more than 200, while at 
the Brussels and the Paris conventions 
nearly all of the addresses were in 
French. Inthe Munich convention, how- 
ever, there were 183 papers read in Ger- 
man, but 41 in French, 13 in English. 
10 in Italian, 9 in Spanish and 4 in Latin, 
it being a rule of the Congress that “ the 
six leading languages are to have the 
same rights.” The Reports of the Munich 
meeting fill a volume of more than 5o0c 
pages. Characteristic of the utterances 
that were heard in this convention were 
the assertion that the Catholic Church 
must cultivate a scientific spirit and con- 
duct scientific researches such as_ will 
squarely compete with the best work 
done in this line by Protestant savants, 
yet that this ideal can be realized with- 
out the least unfaithfulness to the letter 
or the spirit of Catholic teachings. It 
was, in fact, stated that only Catholic 
truth can furnish the key to objective 
scholastic research. A number of the 
addresses recalled the efforts of Schell, of 
the University of Wiirzburg, who several 
years ago made the claim that Catholic 
truth is the principle and basis of prog- 
ress in scientific research, but suffered 
ecclesiastical punishment at last for the 
manner in which he tried to put this to 
practice. A spirit of “ Reform Catholi- 
cism ” was certainly in evidence, espe- 
cially in some of the addresses on bib- 
lical subjects. Professor Hoberg, of 
Freiberg, in an address on “ Negative 
and Positive Pentateuchal Criticism,” 
declared that Catholic scholars must do 
their own work in reference to the Pen- 
tateuch, but both he and another speaker, 
the Jesuit, Von Hummelauer, made 
large concessions to the critical position 
of Wellhausen. Rather liberal views on 
the textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
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ment were also developed by others. The 
papers and discussions of the convention 
practically covered all of the departments 
of modern scientific research, there being, 
as was the case in preceding congresses, 
eight sections. 

Cd 


On October 7 a dis- 
patch was received at 
London from Simla 
stating that Habibullah Khan had re- 
ported to the British agent at Cabul the 
death of his father, the Ameer Abdurrah- 
man Khan, on October 3. The Ameer 
was taken seriously ill several days be- 
fore, and on the day preceding his death 
Habibullah had demanded that public 
prayers be offered for his recovery. The 
dead ruler led a life that reads almost 
like a fairy tale. He was a grandson of 
Dost Mahomet, and thus the recognized 
head of the Barukzar clan. But his 
early years were stormy; half the time 
he was in a position of authority and 
half the time in exile. For a number of 
years he lived at Samarcand, receiving 
from the Russian Government an annual 
pension of 25,000 rubles. In 1879, how- 
ever, he returned to Cabul, and there, in 
July of 1880, he was formally chosen by 
the leading men as Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan. He was strengthened in this posi- 
tion by the British Government of India, 
who allowed him a subsidy of £160,000 
a year, besides artillery, rifles and am- 
munition for his army. From the 
Ameer’s Autobiography, which has been 
translated into English, a good idea of 
the man’s character may be obtained. 
Of his greed for work he says: 

“T have no fixed time for sleeping or any 
definite time for taking my meals. Some- 
times my meals are kept at the dinner 
table in front of me for many _ hours, 
while I, being absorbed in my thoughts, for- 
get all about them. So deeply do my thoughts 
take possession of me when I am planning 
various improvements and considering State 
affairs that I do not see any of the people 
who are in my presence. Many nights I begin 
reading and writing answers to letters, and 
do not raise mv head until I see that thé night 
is passed and the morning has come. I do not 
require any private room or bedroom, neither 
any room for secrecy or for grand receptions. 
There are plenty of such rooms in my palaces, 


but I have no time to spare even to move from 
one room to another.” 


The Ameer of 
Afghanistan Dead 


During the carlv vears of his reion it 
was necessary, after the fashion of East- 
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ern despots, to get rid of a number of 
hostile persons. The Ameer’s comment 
on the taking off of these obstacles has 
a fine Oriental cynicism about it. “ There 
is a Thing,” he is reported to have said 
“that goes about the streets of the city 
of Cabul by night. Should evildoers 
come in the way of this Thing, they fare 
badly. Often they are found dead by 
the morning.” Like all Orientals, Ab- 
durrahman was a fatalist. In writing 
of a frustrated attempt to assassinate 
him, he says: 


“My belief is that if God wishes to sav 
a person’s life nobody can kill him; for a vers 
in the Koran says: ‘ Thy death is fixed, and it 
will neither come a moment sooner nor later 
than that fixed time.’ When I was a boy it 
was reported to me that a certain holy ma 
had a charm which he wrote on a piece of 
paper, and any one keeping that charm about 
his person could never be injured by any fire. 
arm or weapon. At first I did not believe in 
its power to protect; I therefore tried it by 
tying it around the neck of a sheep, and, tho 
I tried hard to shoot the animal, no bullet in- 
jured her. This was a logical reason for my 
believing in the effectual protecting power of 
the charm, so I placed it upon my right arm, 
and have worn it from boyhood until this 
day. My belief is that the bullet might have 
passed through me, yet without any sign or 
effect being visible.” 


Abdurrahman had five legal wives, but 
his only two living legitimate sons are 
the children of the third wife, who was, 
it is said, originally a slave in the retinue 


of the first wife. There have been cor- 
tinual machinations to prevent the older 
of these sons, Habibullah, from succeed 
ing to the throne. It is even said that 
poison was once administered to him so 
potent that it shattered his nerves and 
left him a stammerer. To assure the 
throne to this his favorite son, and to es- 
tablish the government, the old Ameer 
had associated Habibullah with him in 
power for several years, and it looks now 
as if the new Ameer would continue his 
control of the State without any serious § 
revolution. It is, of course, a matter of 
great importance to Russia and England 
to gain influence over the new sovereign, 
and rumors are afloat that Russia is al- 
ready amassing troops on the borders of 
Afghanistan with the intention of favor- 
ing the younger son, Mohammed Umar 
Khan. It will need a strong hand to 
maintain the integrity of Afghanistan 
between England and Russia as the old 
Ameer succeeded in doing. 
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UniTEp StaTEs SENATOR FROM SoUTH CAROLINA 


T has long been recognized by the 
statesmen of the Republics of Amer- 
ica that a closer bond of commercial 

and social union should unite the sister 
republics of the Western hemisphere. 
There have been cogent reasons in the 
past preventing that concert of action 
necessary to the best development of 
North, Central and South America. In 
the limited space of a literary article it 
is impossible to review these reasons in 
detail. Historians and writers have called 
attention to the difference in blood and 
in customs between the Latin peoples 
who settled in South America and the 
Saxon race which occupied the territory 
of North America. The racial differ- 
ences do not, however, fully explain the 
difference in the development of the dif- 
ferent republics and the prevention of 


that close bond of sisterhood which might 
reasonably have been expected to exist 


between the republics of the West. A 
very large and prosperous portion of the 
United States was settled by the same 
people who settled Central and South 
America. The colonization of the Gulf 
coast and the province of Louisiana was 
upon the same idea and by a similar class 
of people as that of South America. 
There was no real difficulty in amalga- 
mating the province of Louisiana with 
those sections of the United States which 
were peopled from England. I do not 
mean to say that the difference in blood, 
in custom, and in religion had nothing to 
do with the separation of the republics, 
but too much importance has always been 
given to these differences. They could 
have been overcome and the republics 
united in close bonds of political and 
commercial fellowship in spite of these 
differences. 

The estrangement between South: 
America and the Republic of the United 
States came about through a misunder- 
standing of the position necessary for 
‘he United States to occupy with relation 
to European countries. We took the po- 
sition that we would look upon any action 


by a European nation toward increasing 
its territory in the western hemisphere 
as unfriendly to the United States. This 
doctrine was hailed with delight by the 
struggling republics of South America. 
They expected us to become their ally in 
any quarrels which might ensue between 
American and European countries. They 
understood that when they were ready to 
throw off the yoke of Spain the United 
States would intervene in their behalf 
and render them material assistance as 
well as moral support. During a quarter 
of a century the South American colonies 
of Spain fought for independence. Dur- 
ing this entire time some of the ablest 
statesmen in the United States contended 
in favor of this Republic extending assist- 
ance to the struggling revolutionists of 
South America. But the very doctrine 
under which we were bound to prevent 
further encroachment upon the part of 
European Powers made it necessary for 
us to remain absolutely neutral as to ter- 
ritory already in the possession of Euro- 
pean countries. Instead of being the 
first to extend the hand of relationship 
to the revolutionists of South America, 
we were among the last of the nations 
of the earth to recognize their independ- 
ence. We not only waited until they had 
established their own governments and 
successfully conducted them, but we de- 
layed recognition until it was an estab- 
lished fact that the mother country could 
not again subdue them. The debates in 
Congress were very warm and at times 
bitter, and many Americans predicted 
that we would by our course obtain the 
everlasting enmity of these new repub- 
lics. The diplomatic correspondence 
with those countries in their early days 
shows considerable feeling upon the part 
of the South American republics that 
the United States had not extended to 
them the assistance which they believed 
should have been rendered. 

This period sowed the seed which 
spratig tip into political and commercial 
distrust. As time wore on and the poli- 
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cies of the United States became better 
understood the South American coun- 
tries becatne more friendly. There has 
been very little to create discord or ill 
feeling between the republics of the 
western hemisphere during the last half 
century. They have had internal troubles 
and the different republics have had dis- 
sensions, but as between the United 
States and the countries of South Amer- 
ica there has been, as a rule, cordial and 
friendly relations through diplomatic 
channels. There has been a growing de- 
sire upon the part of the statesmen of 
the United States and of the South Amer- 
ican republics that the people should 
know each other better. The Bureau of 
American Republics was established for 
the purpose of bringing about closer 
commercial, political and social inter- 
course. The many publications of this 
Bureau, distributed throughout all the 
western continent, have had much to do 
with removing misunderstanding and en- 
gendering a proper feeling of brother- 
hood between the exponents of liberty in 
the North and the South of the New 
World. The most active workers in this 
Bureau have been representatives from 
Central and South America. The United 
States has alwavs appointed as its manag- 
ing officer a man of great attainments 
and of nerfect dinlomacv. The effect of 
its work has heen very noticeahle and the 
trade in certain lines can he traced di- 
rectly to the influence of this Bureau, 
which is in effect a combination of na- 
tions for the purpose of studvine each 
other and hecomine hetter acquainted 
one with the other. There is no like 
combination hetween anv other nations. 
and the mniane nlan has heen a success. 
The renorts of the customs division of 
the Treasirv Denartment show 2 seem- 
ine falline off of our trade with Sonth 
America from t&02 to TRa&. Since that 
time there has heen an increase each stc- 
cessive vear, hut our total trade has not 
vet reached the volume of 1892. Uhon 
the face of the renorts this wonld indi- 
cate that our trade with Sonth American 
countries had decreased. This is trie, 
however. onlv as to the value of the trade. 
An analvsis of the fioures chows that we 
imported last vear more coffee in potinds 
than in TRa2, while the wale of the coffee 
was nearly fiftv million dollars less. 
There has heen tn Santh America a ereat 
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falling in prices during the past few years 
and this fall in prices was greatest be. 
tween the years 1892 and 1898. A cate. 
ful analysis of the figures shows that with 
the exception of Brazil the percentage 
of the trade of South American cot. 
tries with the United States, as compated 
with other countries, has slightly in. 
creased, while that of Brazil has remained 
practically stationary. There is no dis. 
puting the fact that our foreign com. 
merce with the countries of South Amer. 
ica ought to largely increase. The Pan. 
American Exposition, now being held at 
Buffalo, should have the effect of creating 
a considerable increase in this trade. 
There is very little feeling now existing 
in South America against the United 
States, and what little there is is caused 
by those countries looking to the United 
States as a protector who declines to pro- 
tect, which idea is fast disappearing. 
There is a feeling that the United States 
should long ago have built the Nicar- 
aguan Canal and thus opened up a trade 
between North and South America. As 
this is universal in the United States as 
well as in South America it seems proba- 
ble and almost certain that the unfor- 
tunate complications which have hereto- 
fore prevented the construction of this 
great canal will soon be adjusted and the 
canal will he built. This act will do much 
toward cementing North and South 
America in close commercial relations. 
The fact that our trade has not grown 
more rapidly with South America is 
largely due to the American merchants 
and manufacturers themselves. There is 
not a consul of the United States in any 
South American country who has not 
urged in his report that the merchants 
and manufacturers of the United States 
adopt the methods of those of other coun- 
tries. The German, English and French 
importers and exporters establish large 
branch houses in South American cities 
and employ corps of experienced sales- 
men to study the wants of the conntry 
and to supply those wants. There are 
.no such houses established by Americans. 
Germany is now colonizing Brazil, and 
the experience of German colonization 
is well known. They take with them the 
customs of Germany. They stand to- 
gether and work for their mother coun- 
try. The effect is alreadv heine seen upon 
the- trade between Germany and Brazil. 
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English, Frenchand German houses study 
the demands of the South American 
countries and adapt their goods to the 
needs of that trade. The consuls of the 
United States report that a very consider- 
able portion of American goods are not 
adapted to South ..mericans and that 
they are not packed as they are required 
to be packed for shipment to those coun- 
tries. The introduction of American 
plows into South America furnishes a 
good illustration. Some years ago one 
of the largest plow manufacturers of the 
United States sent capable represent- 
atives to South America in order to in- 
troduce their plows. It was a failure 
and the men were withdrawn. A smaller 
concern followed up the experiment. 
After carefully examining into the condi- 
tions of the trade they built a factory in 
which plows were made expressly for 
South America. They built up an enor- 
mous business and became very wealthy. 
The plow trade is now a very important 
one. The same could be done in any line 
of merchandise or manufacture by fol- 
lowing similar methods. 

There is another feature of trade in 
South America which must be taken into 
consideration if we expect to greatly in- 
crease Our business with our Southern 
neighbors. Long time credits are the rule 
in that country, and these are extended by 
the business men of European nations. 
The commercial transactions are con- 
ducted through English branch banks. 
American branch banks established in the 
large cities could greatly facilitate our 
commerce and would prove profitable. 

Another serious problem which must 
be solved before the trade between North 
America and South America is estab- 
lished upon a permanent and profitable 
basis is that of transportation. Notwith- 
standing the fact that we possess several 
deep sea harbors upon the Gulf of Mexi- 
co to which the trade of the Gulf coun- 
tries of South America would naturally 
come and several other deep sea harbors 
on the Pacific coast to which the trade 
of the Pacific States of South America 
would be attracted, the steamship lines 
between the United States and South 
America have not paid, as a rule. The 
commerce of South America is largely 
carried in foreign ships. Our own Bra- 
zilian Line.has done good work in the 
trade with Brazil, but it has not been as 
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successful as its promoters had reason 
to expect. The foreign trade of Euro- 
pean countries is not hampered by lack 
of vessels, and it is sufficiently large to 
make nearly all of these lines pay. If 
there was anything like a concerted effort 
upon the part of American shippers to 
establish a trade with South America it 
would furnish sufficient business to 
render steamship lines between this coun- 
try and South American countries profit- 
able. Without such a concerted effort 
the trade will continue largely to be car- 
ried upon foreign ships. The question 
of freight, therefore, becomes a serious 
one. If the United States controls both 
the profits upon the products and upon 
their transportation the situation would 
be much more favorable. The manufac- 
turers of the United States and many of 
the jobbing lines have national associa- 
tions formed for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the questions of trade extension. If 
these would take up the matter of the 
South American trade and agree upon 
concerted action toward developing that 
territory, there is no question but a large 
and profitable field could be opened. 
Such a field would attract capital in 
transportation lines and solve that por- 
tion of the problem. But with the experi- 
ence of the past it is not probable that 
any large amount of capital will seek in- 
vestment in South American steamship 
lines in advance of an increase or proba- 
bility of an increase in South American 
trade. 

Owing to internal disturbances and a 
lack of stability in financial matters sev- 
eral of the countries of South America 
are not profiting by the general increase 
in prosperity which has been so marked 
during the past few years as to the 
United States and several of the Euro- 
pean countries. The financial problem in 
South America is a most serious one and 
it will require wise statesmanship to solve 
the question. The countries of Chili and 
Brazil have shown especial progress and 
are now conducting very considerable 
works of public improvement. Brazil 
especially is as yet undeveloped and her 
resources are wonderful. The future of 
that country ought to be a glorious one. 
The resources of Chili are beginning to 
be developed in a large and practical way 
and the Chilians are progressing along 
industrial, commercial and educational 
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lines as few people are progressing. 
These countries open up to the United 
States a most attractive field for new 
enterprises. 

Chili is naturally dependent upon the 
United States for its foreign commerce. 
Brazil is almost equally distant from the 
commercial centers of France, Germany, 
England and the United States, and the 
trade of Brazil musi bring about a close 
competition. The share of the United 
States in that trade is already very large 
and could be greatly increased. It was 
this condition which prompted the speech 
of President McKinley at the Pan- 
American Exposition, and that speech 
created a most profound impression upon 
the republics of South America and 
aroused the European nations as to the 
dangers threatening them should this pol- 
icy be carried out. It was an application 
of the underlying principles of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to the bloodless strife of 
commerce. It was in effect an announce- 
ment to the world that the United States 
would no longer rest contented with the 
trade from South America which sought 
our shores, but would go to South Amer- 
ica and seek the trade of that continent. 
If this is carried out the United States 
will accomplish its purpose, for never yet 
have American pluck and enterprise been 
devoted to the accomplishment of com- 
mercial supremacy with a failure as the 
result. It will be to the manifest interest 
of the United States and of the South 
American countries to promote a much 
closer union between the republics of the 
western hemisphere than has ever yet 
existed. I do not mean a political union, 
but a commercial union. The United 
States comes in active competition with 
the nations of Europe in many lines. It 
comes in active competition with the na- 
tions of South America in practically no 
lines. We need South American prod- 
ucts and South America needs our 
products. She is dependent upon foreign 
countries for practically all of the goods 
which the United. States seeks to sell her. 
The United States is the near market for 
the countries of South America. All of 
the natural conditions favor a close com- 
mercial bond between the Americas. 
There are now no serious political differ- 
ences to prevent the establishmnt of such 
a bond. The formation of the Bureau of 
American Republics and the bringing to- 
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gether of the nations of this continent at 
Buffalo will be followed by congresses 
of the Americas to take action for the 
general welfare of all the nations. These 
congresses should not be political, even 
primarily. Similar conferences should be 
held between the merchants and the man- 
ufacturers of the different American na- 
tions, who should consult together for 
the purpose of determining how best to 
promote the interests of all. The finan- 
ciers of the different countries should 
meet for the purpose of establishing if 
possible a stable and uniform system of 
finance. The necessity for such an action 
is shown at the present time by the dis- 
patches published in the daily press that 
the money of a certain South American 
country is worth only four cents on the 
dollar. I believe, from extended talks 
with representative South Americans, 
that the people of those countries are 
ready to take hold of this question and 
devise some means for establishing their 
finance upon a sound and permanent 
basis. Whatever basis is best adapted to 
those countries can be determined by an 
interchange of ideas between our own 
financiers and those of South America. 
The control of the finances on the west- 
ern hemisphere should naturally be cen- 
tered in New York. The day when Lon- 
don exchange constitutes the medium of 
the world will in the future become a 
matter of history.. The settlement of 
South American accounts through Lon- 
don banks has naturally caused a trend 
of trade toward England. We are now 
strong enough to control our own ex- 
change and our own finance in our own 
operations. With such a bond of com- 
mercial union, the finances controlled in 
this country, the combination of the prod- 
ucts of North and South America will 
bring about the virtual control of the 
trade of the world. The United States, 
selling its own products and manufac- 
tures and distributing the products and 
manufactures of her sister republics, oc- 
cupying the central position between 
Europe across the Atlantic and the 
Orient across the Pacific, will easily dis- 
tance any other country. It would con- 
trol nearly three-fourths of the food and 
clothing supply of the entire world. It 
would give to the South American 
countries the same growth and prosper- 
ity that have been given to the Western 
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States and Southern States of our own 
country. It would give to our own coun- 
try an impetus in both manufacture, agri- 
culture and commerce. 

The position of the United States, al- 
tho in the first instance it created 
misunderstanding and distrust, is the 
correct one. We never have and we 
never will interfere in the internal affairs 
of the South American republics or ally 
ourselves with one against another. We 
will not do it politically and we will not 
do it commercially. We will protect the 
South American republics against en- 
croachment of foreign Powers by force 
of arms politically if it should be at- 
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tempted, and by our assistance and co- 
operation commercially if an attempt is 
made at commercial coercion upon the 
part of European Powers. This is the 
peaceful application of the underlying 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine as ap- 
plied to the extension of commerce, and 
there is nothing in that principle which 
can justly arouse even the adverse criti- 
cism of European nations. From a com- 
mercial standpoint we propose to have a 
free field and a fair fight in the extension 
of our trade, asking no favors, doing 
no injustice, but insisting upon equitable 
and fair competition, asking no more and 
accepting no less. 


The Old Testament and Recent Assyriological 


Research’ 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. 


Proressor OF Semitic LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


T is now fifty years since the series of 
excavations began on the sites of 
the ancient cities of Babylonia and 

Assyria and which have resulted in re- 
storing to us a knowledge of the remark- 
able civilization that flourished for a 
period of several thousand years in the 
Euphrates Valley and along the banks 
of the Tigris. An important phase of 
the researches connected with the lit- 
erary and historical treasures found in 
such abundance beneath the mounds has 
consisted in the direct aid furnished for 
the elucidation of ancient Hebrew his- 
tory and also of ancient Hebrew thought. 

lf we bear in mind that of the several 
scores of mounds identified as covering 
ruined cities scarcely more than half a 
dozen sites have been unearthed and not 
one of these completely rifled of its con- 
tents, it is indeed remarkable how nu- 
merous have been the connecting points 
between Assyriological research and Old 
Testament studies. Including in our 
1 Authority and Archeology - Sacred and Profane” 
(New York, 1899). Containing essay by S. R. Driver on 
‘Hebrew Authority ” 

W. St Chad Boscawen; ‘The Bible and the Monu- 
ments’’ (London, 1895). 

C.J. Ball, ** Light from the East” (London, 1899). 


I. M. Price, * The Monuments and the Old Testament ” 
(Chicago, 1900), 


scope a series of several hundred clay 
tablets covered with writing in the Baby- 
lonian character, which were found at 
Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt,? there 
is no period of Hebrew history which 
has not been supplemented by the new 
material brought to light through the 
excavations conducted by Botta and De 
Sarzec, of France; Layard, Rawlinson, 
George Smith and Rassam, of. England, 
and Peters and Haynes, of America. 
The name of Amraphel, the King of 
Shinar (ie., northern Babylonia), 
whose expedition to Palestine and the 
west is recounted with “ midrashic ” 
embellishments in the famous fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis, turns out to be iden- 
tical with Hammurabi *, of whom many 
inscriptions have been found, all going 
to show that with him a new epoch in 
Babylonian history begins. It was he 
who 2300 B. C. succeeded in uniting 
the scattered states of Northern and 
Southern Babylonia under one head. 





2 They constitute part of the archives of Kings Ameno- 
phis III and Amenophis IV (C. 1400 B.C.) An English 
translation is now accessible. ‘*The Tell el-Amarna 
Letters’? (London, 1896). 


_ 3 See an article nd the writer on this chapter of Genesis 
in the current number of the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
embodying recent researches, 
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The memory of his deeds survived to a 
late date. He becomes, as it were, the 
type of the Babylonian warrior, and it 
is in this light that he is viewed in the 
chapter in Genesis, which comprises the 
events of several centuries within a few 
verses. The Amraphel of Genesis is 
brought into relationship with Abraham, 
who is seized upon by tradition as the 
progenitor of the Hebrew people. The 
Tel el-Amarna tablets deal with political 
conditions and events in Palestine sev- 
eral centuries before the Exodus from 
Egypt. The name of Jerusalem occurs 
a number of times and thus appears to 
have been as early as 1400 B. C. an im- 
portant political, and perhaps also re- 
ligious, center. A number of the clans 
who form part of the Bené Israel con- 
federation may be identified with groups 
who play a part in the political situation 
unfolded in these tablets, which formed 
part of the official archives of the Egyp- 
tian Kings Amenophis III and Ameno- 
phis IV. For some centuries after the 
establishment of the Hebrews in Pales- 
tine as a confederation of tribes desig- 
nating themselves Bené Israel, neither 
Babylonians nor Assyrians interfered 
with the course of events in Hebrew 
history, but in the ninth century Assyria 
looms up on the horizon as a menace to 
the political independence of the group 
of States between the Mediterranean and 
the lands lying to the west and east of 
the Jordan—Pheenicia, Philistia, Israel, 
Judah, Aram, Moab and Ammon. The 
annals of the Assyrian kings dovetail 
into the historical narratives of the twe 
books of Kings. If the chronology of 
this period of Hebrew history is now 
more definitely determined, it is due 
largely to the supplemented material 
furnished by Assyriological research. 
Omri, Ahab, Menahem, Ahaz, Pekah, 
Hosea, Hezekiah, Manasseh, eight out of 
the thirty-nine kings of Israel and Judah, 
are mentioned by name in the annals of 
the Assyrian kings; and learning in this 
way the story from two sides, of the 
period which through the activity of the 
prophets became a crucial one for the 
development of the religious ideas of the 
Hebrew people, we are able to draw a 
much clearer picture of the actual con- 
ditions prevailing at this time than was 
formerly possible. 

Abundant illustration of the life led 
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by the Hebrews (or Jews, as we ouglit 
to call them from this period on) in 
Babylonia, whither large numbers, tho 
by no means all, had been deported, is 
now furnished by the thousands of com- 
mercial and legal tablets constituting the 
archives of Babylonian temples and 
which show us the manner in which the 
inhabitants of the Euphrates Valley con- 
ducted their business affairs, what their 
occupations were, their marriage cus- 
toms, how they carried on lawsuits, 
what commodities they dealt in, the rate 
of interest, and the extent of the export 
trade. In such tablets, dating from the 
period of Persian supremacy in Baby- 
lonia, Jewish names are frequent, show- 
ing that the exiled Jews had adopted the 
advice of Jeremiah to “build houses 
and plant gardens” and had entered 
into the life of the communities in which 
they lived. The annals of Cyrus, under 
whom, according to tradition, the per- 
mission was given to the Exiles to re- 
turn to Palestine and rebuild the temple 
of Jehovah, now lie before us, and while 
they contain no reference to his dealings 
with his Jewish subjects, the policy 
adopted by him was precisely of the kind 
which would prompt him to conciliatory 
acts. It is doubtful whether in his reign 
any extensive movements took place 
looking to the restoration of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, but the _ restrictions 
hitherto imposed upon Jews as to choice 
of residence were removed, and small 
groups of pious enthusiasts availed 
themselves of the favorable opportunity 
for resettling in their old homes. 
Scarcely less interesting and in some 
respects more important are the bearings 
of Assyriological research on the reli- 
gious literature of Ancient Israel ; and it 
is within this field more particularly that 
the results of more recent investigations 
have been significant. Not that much 
new material has been brought to light 
during the past decades, but this interval 
has witnessed a more careful study of 
the religious literature of Babylonia, the 
bulk of which was found by Layard as 
long ago as 1849, and which has since 
that time been stored up in the British 
Museum. Despite the stream of pub- 
lications constantly issuing from that 
precious storehouse, the literary collec- 
tion made by Assyria’s greatest mon- 
arch, Ashurbanapal (668-626 B. C.), and 
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ommonly known as the library of that 
ing,t is still far from having been en- 
irely exhausted. Thousands of little 
tablets still remain unpublished, and, 
alas! thousands probably still lie buried 
heneath the ruins of Ashurbanapal’s pal- 
nce at Nineveh. The earlier publications 
of such men as George Smith, Talbot 
hnd Rawlinson could not in the nature 
f things be as careful and systematic 
productions as was desirable ‘for utiliz- 
ing them in comparative studies. Again 
and again important texts have to be re- 
opied and re-edited to make sure that 
he readings of the frequently minute 
and often obscure cuneiform signs were 
orrect. The publication of texts at first 
proceeded in a rather promiscuous fash- 
jon, and when it transpired that a tab- 
et belonged to an extensive series, the 
vast collection had to be searched again 
to gather all those that belonged to- 
vether. Moreover, the interpretation of 
he Babylonian literature has made 
steady progress and many a passage is 
mow translated differently from what 
vas the case some years ago. 

A German scholar, Prof. Carl Bezold, 
has just published a magnificent cata- 
ogue of the royal library, which greatly 
acilitates the work of investigation, and 
uring the past few years a number of 
xerman, English and American schol- 
ats have been active in publishing and 
ommenting on serial texts forming part 
of the religious literature,® with the re- 
sult of determining in a more precise 
anner the exact relationship between 
abylonian and parallel biblical produc- 
ions. Twenty-five years ago, when 
xorge Smith first announced the dis- 
overy in Ashurbanapal’s library of a 
teation narrative strikingly similar to 
he one found in Genesis, the conclusion 
vas drawn that the Hebrews had bor- 
‘For an account of this library see Evett’s ‘‘ New Light 


bn the Holy Land.’? and Menant’s ** Le Bibliotheque de 
ineve” (Paris 1885). 
‘The most notable of these publications are: 
Knudtzon, J. A,, ‘* Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnen- 
pott” (Leipzig, +893). 
Tallqvist, K. L..‘* Die Assyrische Beschwérungsserie 
Maqlfi (Leipzig, 1894). 
King, L. W..”** Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, Being 


99 e 
Savaes .» ‘*Assyrisch-Babylonische Mythen und 
pen (Berlin, 1900). 
[Translations of religious texts,} 
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rowed their story directly from the 
Babylonians. The drift of scholarly 
opinion is now against this view. It ap- 
pears that the Babylonian tale of how 
things came into existence is part of a 
narrative the purpose of which is not at 
all to set forth a cosmology, but to sing 
the praises of Marduk, the head of the 
Babylonian Pantheon, and more particu- 
larly to celebrate a great victory of the 
god over a monster who had struck ter- 
ror into the hearts of the greatest of the 
gods. This monster is viewed by the 
Babylonian theologians as the symbol of 
chaos. The gods in their terror send 
out one champion after the other to sub- 
due the monster, but all fall back in dis- 
may upon his appearance. Marduk 
finally steps forward, arms himself with 
powerful weapons, steps into his chariot 
and with the seven winds as his asso- 
ciates rides to meet Tiamat, as the mon- 
ster is called. He conquers her, and this 
being accomplished, proceeds to regulate 
the seasons, to assign positions to the 
planets and stars, including the moon— 
in a word, he establishes order in the 
world. That there is a connection be- 
tween this story and that found in 
Genesis, where the Lord—called Yah- 
weh-Elohim-—proceeds to the work of 
creation after disposing of chaos—the 
famous Tohu wa-Bohu,°—is evident, 
but the Hebrew story has not been di- 
rectly borrowed. It reverts to the same 
general tradition which underlies the 
Babylonian tale, but almost all traces of 
the Marduk epic have disappeared. 
Jehovah requires no weapons to disperse 
the powers of darkness and confusion. 
It is by his fiat that light is created. He 
does not merely assign the positions to 
the great heavenly luminaries—he cre- 
ates them. The mention of the sun and 
the moon is particularly significant. 
Marduk is himself the personification of 
the sun, and hence there is no reference 
in the Babylonian epic to the functions 
of the sun. Jehovah stands above the 
universe; the sun is brought into exist- 
ence at his command, just like the rest 
of creation. The Marduk story is at 
bottom a nature myth, suggested by the 
triumph of the spring sun over the 
storms and desolation of winter. There 
is only a faint suggestion of an original- 
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Genesis narrative. The conclusion there- 
fore warranted by recent Assyriological 
research is that the Hebrews and Baby- 
lonians shared certain traditions in com- 
mon regarding the beginning of things, 
but each people developed these tradi- 
tions in its own way and gave to them 
a literary form that reflected the stage 
of religious development reached by 
each. For the Babylonians the old tra- 
dition became a Marduk epic, a glorifi- 
cation of their chief god, to whom were 
ascribed powers and deeds which placed 
him far above all other gods. The He- 
brews carried the old traditions along 
with them when they left their homes in 
the Euphrates Valley. 

Through all vicissitudes these tradi- 
tions accompanied them, but taking on 
a different color, according to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual grade reached by 
the people, they are finally given a form 
which makes them the medium for con- 
veying in a popular manner prophetical 
conceptions of a Deity in control of the 
universe, the source of all being, the 
ultimate reality behind all phenomena. 

Next to the Creation story the most 
significant parallel between Babylonian 
and Hebrew literature is the narrative 
of the great Deluge, which tradition 
places in the days of Noah. The Baby- 
lonian tale, as in the case of the Creation 
narrative, is not independently told, but 
has been incorporated into an epic cele- 
brating the deeds of a semi-mythical, 
semi-historical hero by the name of Gil- 
gamesh. This hero, smitten with disease 
as a.punishment for an insult offered to 
the goddess Ishtar, the Babylonian 
Venus, seeks healing from an ancestor 
who has in a miraculous way escaped 
death, the common fate of mankind. 
This ancestor appears in the epic under 
two names, Sit-napishtim (i.e., “ source 
of life”) and Atra-khasis (1.e., “very 
wise” or “very pious”), a circum- 
stance which points to two versions of 
the story that have been combined.” In 
response to Gilgamesh’s request for an 
explanation of the immortality that Sit- 
napishtim has attained, the latter relates 
how through the aid of Ea—the god of 
humanity par excellence—he and his 
family and his chattels were saved from 


7See Tue INDEPENDENT, Feb. 10 and 17, 1898. Two 
articles by the writer on ‘*The New Version of the 
Babylonian Deluge.” 
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the ravages of a deluge which ¢. 
stroyed all mankind. By order of ky 
he builds a ship consisting of  sevey 
stories, in which he and his family, with 
their cattle, gold, silver and other be. 
longings, take refuge. After the storm, 
which lasts seven days, has ceased and 
the waters have receded, Sit-napishtin 
sends out in succession at intervals of 
seven days a dove, a swallow and , 
raven, to ascertain whether it is safe 
to leave the ship. Finally he opens the 
doors and windows, steps out on the 
mountain Nisir (i.e., “ Salvation”) ané 
offers a sacrifice to Ea and the grea 
gods. Bel, the god of storms, who wa 
the instigator of the deluge, tho a 
first enraged that any one should hay 
escaped destruction, is reconciled, steps 
forward to bless Sit-napishtim and his 
wife and accords to them the privilege 
of the gods, immortality. The points of 
contact between this story and the bibli- 
cal account of the Deluge are again sufi- 
ciently numerous to make it certain that 
a common tradition underlies the two. 
Such parallels as the singling out ofa 
favored individual and his family and 
his belongings for escape from general 
destruction, the building of the ship, the 
part played by the number seven, the 
sending out of the three birds, the sacri: 
fice at the close of the episode and the 
reconciliation, Bel promising not to bring 
on a deluge again and Jehovah assuring 
Noah that henceforth the regular order 
of nature’s laws will not be interrupted; 
cannot be accidental. And yet note the 
differences between the two which, tho 
apparently trite, are no less significant! 
In the Babylonian tale a mythical de 
ment is again present, and indeed the 
same myth which is introduced into the 
creation story. The deluge is but a sym 
bol of the annual destruction wrought 
by the winter’s rains in the Euphrates 
Valley and which, before the perfection 
of the remarkable canal system under 
taken by the energetic Babylonian rulers 
engulfed regularly a large part of the 
country. To-day, when the old canals 
have been allowed to fall to decay, 4 
“deluge” is actually witnessed evet/ 
spring in parts of Southern Mesopote 
mia. The way in which the story reflect 
climatic conditions prevailing in Baby 


—— 
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lonia is sufficient to settle the question 
as to the place where it arose; and the 
Hebrews consequently must either have 
become acquainted with it during a 
sojourn in the Euphrates- Valley or it 
must have been brought to them by emi- 
grants from that region. The former is 
the more probable hypothesis. 
Sit-napishtim (“source of life”) is 
replaced by Noah—a name that may 
signify “pacification.” Instead of a 
ship of large dimensions we have a 
house-boat; instead of a dove, swallow 
and raven, we have a raven and a dove, 
the latter sent out twice. The raven is 
registered among the unclean birds in 
the Pentateuchal codes (Lev. 11, 15, and 
Deut. 14, 14), and hence was instinctive- 
ly set aside in the modified tradition for 
the dove, which is a favorite symbol of 
purity, love, kindness and mercy in the 
Old Testament. What is even more sig- 
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nificant, the olive leaf is a new feature 
in the Hebrew narrative, as is also the 
rainbow set in the heavens as a symbol 
of Jehovah’s reconciliation, and scarcely 
less important is the connection in which 
the entire story is brought with the racial 
distribution of mankind. The totally 
different setting of the two stories, the 
one forming an integral part of a na- 
tional epic, the other an episode asso- 
ciated with the larger aspects of the eth- 
nological division of mankind, can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that 
the common tradition was independently 
developed by the Babylonians and He- 
brews, the development itself covering a 
long period, and each narrative in its 
present form reflecting, like the Baby- 
lonian and biblical stories of creation, 
totally different conceptions of the uni- 
verse and of divine government. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


An Exhibition of ‘Fakes’ 


By Andrew Lang 


ROUND me, as I write, are all kinds 
of things rare and beautiful; the 
waifs and wrecks of ages more 

skilled than ours in the fine arts. There 
are terra cotta figurines from ancient 
Greece, Greek garlands of gold, statuets 
of girls who were pretty and merry as 
they played at knuckle-bones, gracefully 
huddled up over their sport, more than 

There are 


Middle Ages, with their strange, imper- 
ishable colors and odd mechanical con- 
trivances; swords with jeweled and 
enameled hilts ; vessels queerly construct- 
ed for sacred uses; jewels of the kind 
that Mary Stuart and Elizabeth wore; 
pearls of bizarre shape worked into the 
semblance of hearts with gold and ivory. 
There are rare books, such as the Dante 
of 1481, with the engravings after San- 
dro Botticelli, which, rare in this exam- 
ple, are rarely, I think never, found com- 
plete. There are cups of jade, and crys- 
tal, and lapis lazuli; there are miniatures 
and relics of our fallen dynasty ; there are 
things recovered from scores of ruined 
churches and dismantled boudoirs; dia- 
monds that glittered on the breasts of 


royal ladies of France; all the many in- 
congruous treasures that the collector 
brings together for an hour. Above all, 
there are many folio volumes of illus- 
trated catalogs of famous collections, 
these livres d’or of such possessions, with 
their engraved or photographed sem- 
blances. These books contain the pedi- 
grees of such objects of art, and are nec- 
essary to the purchaser who would not 
be deceived by copies, imitations, forger- 
ies, or “ fakes.” 

Many collectors, it is certain, “ walk in 
a vain shadow.” Their Greek coins and 
Egyptian jewels, and enameled swords, 
are of yesterday, or rather, as one expert 
said of a piece in “ Vernis-Martin,” are 
not “ of yesterday, otherwise the varnish 
would still be wet.” But they are very 
recent. I once bought a gem of Anti- 
nous; the vendor assured me that the 
British Museum acknowledged its au- 
thenticity. I did not, and when I sub- 
mitted the treasures to our expert, he 
said, “ Dix-neuvieme siecle!” How- 
ever, I rather think it is of the eighteenth 
century. 

The collector must guard himself 
partly by actual knowledge and the pedi- 
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gree of each object, and the various col- 
lections in which it has reposed, be it 
coin, glass, enamel, steel work, or what 
not; partly by a kind of tact which is 
born of long and expensive experience. 
Artists who might deceive the very elect 
still exist. A great collector had a box 
in enamel. He sent it to Vienna to be 
repaired. The ingenious artist fitted a 
new lid to the original lower part ; a new 
lower part to the original lid, and so cre- 
ated two boxes, and made two collectors 
happy, the real owner and a new pur- 
chaser. In a similar way the gem-cutter 
will take a real Greek gold ring, with an 
unimportant subject on the stone, and 
will on the original stone make an intag- 
lio of an important subject; make a tur- 
key swallow the trinket, kill the turkey 
and produce the fresh intaglio with all 
the marks of age which attrition in the 
crop of the bird can produce. I fear 
that old works and watches—date, mak- 
er’s name and all—are inserted in new 
enamel cases, probably Viennese, and 
sold to the guileless and confiding as 
works of the eighteenth century. I think 


that I have been caught in that way. 
Even the humble boxes of Battersea 
enamel are now reproduced in France 


and flood the market. They are all very 
fresh and new, and rather prettier than 
the originals. In the same way, missing 
frontispieces and title pages of books are 
forged. I have the first French transla- 
tion of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” done 
in Bunyan’s own time. I never saw an- 
other copy, but I know that the frontis- 
piece is a “ fake,” and far from a good 
one at that. The strange story of a much 
nobler fraud was told to me by an emi- 
nent expert and scholar, Mr. A. He was 
in the little known parts of Dalmatia, 
where he found gold coins and orna- 
ments of the old Servian dynasty. At 
this time and to this place had recently 
come a gentleman from America, bearing 
the name of the Royal Servian house, 
their last descendant. He bore—oh 
shade of Mr. Louis Stevenson !—a chart 
showing where the treasures of Servia 
were concealed. He set forth, with 
guide, to discover these precious hoards. 
He was never seen again! Like the 
learned Feithius,and Mr. Benjamin Bath- 
urst, he “safely and suddenly vanished 
away.” And then the gold of the Ser- 
vian dynasty came on the market. All 
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this was vastly well, except from th 
moral point of view. Evidently th 
American explorer had found the trea. 
ure, and then had been robbed an( 
knocked on the head, and his possessioy 
were being retailed to the curious. By 
my friend now read some Russia 
archeological journal. Herein he founj 
some particulars as to some forged Se. 
vian gold work. Not long afterward, iy 
a church in Ragusa, he met a dealer 
who brought to him a gold crucifix, with 
an inscription. My friend took the ob} 
ject andread the inscription aloud, “ This 
cross was made in 1893, by ” so and s0- 
a local craftsman. The dealer “ wert 
white ” (as novelists say), seized his 
crucifix and fled. The article was, 
“fake.” But as to the American ex 
plorer, who he was, and what became o 
him, whether he was an unhappy prince 
or only one of the persons in the ply 
leading up to the introduction of th 
forged gold work, I have no inform 
tion. 

It is a pity, I think, that the artis 
who make the forgeries do not wot 
openly, on their own account, as dealer 
in beautiful modern objects. Pichler 
used to sign his gems in Greek charac 
ters, MIIXAEP, that there might be m 
mistake. But perhaps these ingenious 
men are “ sweated ” by the wicked ca 
italists and dealers, who vend new lamp 
for old. If so, why do they not blac 
mail their employers? Perhaps they g¢ 
half profits or a royalty on their produt 
tions. Antiquarian society is in mut 
searching of heart about a _ medievd 
sword; it would be indiscreet to enter ot 
this mysterious topic. “A great ox hath 
trodden on my tongue,” but I may go® 
far as to say that the sword is not King 
Arthur’s blade, Escalibur. On the other 
hand, swords of Wallace, axes of Bruct 


None, I fear, is genuine. 

Ferrara was not made in Italy, and ot 
of Bruce’s war axes did appear, to mt 
to be—Japanese! Lately a crowd @ 
medieval objects in lead came on tht 
market. They were dated in Arabit 
numerals, which, at the supposed time @ 
their fashioning, were not used in Et 
rope. That is the forger’s failing. Ht 
will introduce details which were not tl 
existence at the date when the articl 
were made, if genuine. For exampl 
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there were lately in the market a number 
of exquisite portrait medallions, in pear 
wood and hone stone. They represented 
famous people of the sixteenth century, 
sy Luther, Erasmus and John Knox. 
But a collector came on sixteenth cen- 
tury printed engravings from these 
medals. This was vastly well, yet the 
medals differed in certain details from 
the engravings. How was this? The 
collector next discovered later editions 
of the engravings. The plates had been 
altered in these editions, and the altera- 
tions corresponded to the medallions. 
Tunc dolus apparnit! The medallions 
had been forged after the later editions 
of the published forgeries. Again, a 
beautiful ivory coffer of the twelfth cen- 
tury lies before me, with effigies in relief 
of kings and saints, their names being in- 
scribed. But, alas, the inscriptions, as a 
babe might see if it reflected, are not in 
the lettering of the twelfth century, but 
much more recent. The young, or old, 
but untrained collector is constantly be- 
ing taken in by such objects, the true na- 
ture whereof is quite apparent to the ex- 
perts. They sit at the Museum, the most 
courteous and wary of men, and send 
owners of antiques sorrowing away. Not 
that museums are free from fakes. I 
know, at one public collection, a skull in 
rock crystal, ancient Aztec work. But 
the chilling reflection occurs, did the an- 
cient Aztecs wear that particular class of 
skull? It has rather an Aryan look; not 
that, strictly speaking, we can talk of 
Aryan skulls. 

Here, by a digression, I wish to ask, 
does any American museum possess a 
Toltee mummy? The Toltecs were, or 
are said to have been, a race prior to the 
Aztecs in Anahuac. ‘This, for reasons, 
isan important question. Has America 
a genuine mummied Toltec? There is 
said to be one in England, a very extraor- 
dinary sample; indeed, so surpassingly 
strange that doubt perplexes the judicial 
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faculties of the mind. It has been heard 
to speak! 

To fall back on our coaches, as Mon- 
taigne says, what we need is an exhibi- 
tion of “fakes.” Every collector has 
some things, pictures, books, ivories, 
enamels, caskets, gems, terra cottas, 
which he in his heart suspects, and which 
his friends know, to be “ fakes.” There 
are even many “ faked” charters, and 
autographs without number (especially 
of Burns) are as “ fake” as the “ faked ” 
Decretals. Could not America organize 
an international exhibition of “ fakes? ” 
It would be highly instructive. A single 
“fake” may deceive anybody, but an 
assortment of the same kind at once be- 
trays itself. There is the famous gold 
Greek crown, from the Chersonese, I 
think in French _ possession. German 
scholars say, think, or used to say, that 
it should be sent to this exhibition. The 
pictures would be numerous, if we trust 
modern art critics; for my part I do not; 
it is their profession to alter attributions 
of authorship. The works of Homer are 
a vast “ fake,” if we listen to critics. 
Will public and private owners of collec- 
tions contribute to this useful and orig- 
inal exhibition? Man’s human vanity 
bars the way; people do not like to be- 
lieve that they have been gulled. Yet 
what collection is free from imposture? 
Not one, I fear, and I will giadly exhibit 
my own poor forged two-penny treas- 
ures in the cause of humanity. I verily 
believe that there is a forged guinea of 
James II and VII on my watch chain at 
this moment. If not, his Majesty had 
debased the currency. Warned of these 
things, collectors ought to be very care- 
ful. I fear that I have put autograph 
collectors off with forged autographs of 
my own. But autograph collectors are 
out of all law, hostes humani generis. 
Everything is fair against an autograph 
collector. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Strike 


Breakers 


By F. B. McQuiston 


ITHIN the past decade the strike 
breaker has become almost in- 
dispensable to the successful 

mill operator. Since organized labor 
has made such frequent and bitter fights 
for recognition, if not supremacy, in the 
iron and steel plants, there have been 
offered frequent opportunities for the 
skilled workman to make himself 
wealthy by entering idle mills where 
strikes have been declared and breaking 
the strike by starting the machinery. 

No man in the world is more bitterly 
hated or worse feared by the union man 
than the strike breaker, nor is there an- 
other individual who can demand so 
high a price for his services and get it. 
He is invariably a person of exhaustive 
knowledge in mill work, able to do any- 
thing himself and to instruct others. He 
is a man able to command men. Abso- 
lutely fearless also must the strike break- 
er be. 

Mill owners long since discovered that 
the only sure way to break a strike was 
to set the mill machinery running. So 
long as the striker sees the plant tied up 
he is content to remain out, knowing 
that no other person has the job he aban- 
doned. Let him, however, but see the 
smoke pour from the mill funnels and 
let him hear the crash of machinery, and 
the history of strikes shows that his 
courage begins to fail. He has visions 
of his position going to another man, and 
it is usually not long after the mill 
wheels start, no matter by whom, that 
weak-kneed strikers begin to look about 
' for an opening to return to work. 

So it is, during a strike, that the own- 
ers concentrate their energy toward get- 
ting the mills going, and the strike 
breaker is worth his weight in gold. One 
good man, skilled in every department 
of mill work, with a dozen other less 
skilled men, can start enough machinery 
and turn out enough finished iron in a 
day to bring terror to the heart of the 
striker. Most of the large mills at pres- 
ent have high, close fences about them, 
and the work of the strike breaker is 
made comparatively easy and safe, once 
he is inside. 
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The acknowledged king of all strike 
breakers is Jack Whitehead, an illiterate 
man who prides himself on the fact that 
he cannot read or write.. But he never 
forgets a man’s face or name; and 
an injury, to him, is a treasured wrong. 
It was Whitehead with his gang of 
forty skilled men—they are called 
the Forty Thieves—who broke sey- 
eral strikes in the vicinity of Pitts. 
burg and delivered to the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
a blow from which it has never recov- 
ered. Whitehead took a prominent part 
in breaking the Homestead strike, which 
was heavily felt by the Amalgamated 
Association. Yet Jack Whitehead was 
among the prominent workers in this 
Association. 

He was born in Cincinnati about 45 
years ago. When a lad he came to Pitts- 
burg to grow up among the iron mills of 
the South Side. Before he was 25 years 
of.age Whitehead was considered one of 
the best all around mill men in the Pitts- 
burg district. He was an expert puddler, 
a boss roller, and one of the most trusted 
heaters. He could do almost everything 
else about a mill. Taken into the Amal- 
gamated Association, for years he 
worked hard for its welfare. There 
came dissension in the union, and White- 
head left it in anger, vowing he would 
never return. He disappeared from Pitts- 
burg, and was seen next in Birmingham, 
where his skill as a mill worker soon 
made him a recognized authority on 
mechanical methods in this growing iron 
town. 

In the spring of 1891 the Amalga- 
mated Association had good reason to 
rue the day Jack Whitehead left in anger. 
He returned to Pittsburg, and his for- 
mer comrades paid a harsh penalty. The 
Clinton mills, on the South Side, had 
been closed by a strike. The manage 
ment sought to reduce the price of pud- 
dling from $5.50 to $5 per ton, and all 
workmen were ordered out. The Amal- 
gamated people smiled at the idea of the 
Clinton mill owners fighting. The plant 
was considered the strongest point in the 
entire Amalgamated Association. It was 
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THE STRIKE BREAKERS 


averred that there were but three skilled 
men of the mill not in the Association, 
and it did not seem possible that the mill 
owners stood any chance of winning. 

The strikers had reckoned without 
Jack Whitehead. One morning the great 
funnels of the mill were seen to pour out 
volumes of smoke and the crash of 
breaking iron resounded in the valley. 
The Clinton mills were running. Jack 
Whitehead, with forty negroes, skilled 
men from the mills of Alabama, had 
come in during the night and started 
the plant. He had brought enough 
puddlers, heaters and rollers from 
the South to man _ every skilled 
job in the big plant, and they were 
at the task. Long before the strik- 
ers were awake that morning White- 
head, the sworn enemy of union labor, 
was turning out finished iron and steel 
by the ton. 

It was not long until the strikers were 
meekly at work, and soon afterward 
Whitehead and his forty men went away, 
quietly as they had come. It took about 
ten days for Whitehead to break this big 
strike and give the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation its first great defeat. Definite 
figures as to what Jack received cannot 
be had, but rumor puts the price at 
$10,000. 

In the summer of 1892, that period of 
riot and bloodshed at Homestead, Jack 
Whitehead and his gang came back, and 
once more he sent his old enemy reeling. 
Amalgamated workmen at the Upper 
and Lower Union mills of the Carnegie 
Company in Pittsburg had struck in 
sympathy with the Homestead men. 
Whitehead and his gang of sable work- 
men slipped into one of the big mills and 
started it. He broke the strike there 
and his success marked the beginning of 
the end at Homestead. 

Whitehead is a man as nearly devoid 
of fear as a human being can well be. 
He bears many scars of encounters with 
union men, but prides himself that he al- 
Ways gave as good as he got. By his 
own confession he has never found use 
for two things, a pistol or a lead pencil. 
He says he never learned to use either, 
nor will he begin at this late day. There 
have been times in the career of White- 
head when it seemed that he actually 
courted death. No crowd of union men 
was ever too large for Jack Whitehead 
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to encounter with his naked fists, did 
they but anger him. Several times dur- 
ing his work in 1891 and 1892 in Pitts- 
burg Whitehead was almost killed, and 
on one occasion he was left for dead. 
On the South Side, one night, word 
was carried to Whitehead in the Clinton 
mill that a gang of strikers were waiting 
for him at the corner, that the men had 
vowed he would not do more strike 
breaking after they had got through with 
him. Whitehead was showing a new 
workman how to draw a heat. He sent 
word to the waiting group that he would 
be with them soon. The heat drawn, the 
brawny mill man stepped to the street 
and went hunting for the gang that 
thirsted for his life. He found them in 
a nearby saloon, and, walking in, asked 
who wanted him. There was.a bitter 
fight, and when the police arrived 
Whitehead was standing with his back 
against the wall sending down man after 
man. At this time Whitehead consid- 
ered every Amalgamated man his per- 
sonal enemy and he always liked to car- 
ry war to the other fellow himself. 
Friends of Whitehead declare that the 
notorious Homestead poisoning plot, 
which cost so many non-union men in 
the Carnegie mills their lives, was laid 
specially for Whitehead and his gang. 
What Whitehead has done in the pres- 
ent strike is conjecture. That some of 
his famous old strike breakers are work- 
ing in the mills about Pittsburg is be- 
lieved. Whitehead himself lives in Bed- 
ford County, but makes frequent excur- 
sions to Pittsburg. Here he walks about 
fearlessly among strike leaders. He says 
he is done with strike breaking, but his 
asseverations are evidently not believed 
by leaders of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, for since the strike began White- 
head has been under close surveillance 
by the Amalgamated people. He has 
not been one hour out of sight of some 
one who knows his ability and fears 
what he may do. It was announced some 
time ago that Whitehead had returned 
to the Amalgamated fold, that he had 
organized a lodge in Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania. One man, sent to inves- 
tigate, brought back the report that 
Whitehead Lodge consisted of Jack 
Whitehead. 
Whitehead was the first man to em- 
bark in the work of strike breaking as a 
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business; but, since he made a success 
of it, there have been many following in 
his footsteps. “Hunky” Joe, “ Ala- 
bama” Joe and several others have 
gained notoriety by bringing men from 
the South to work in Northern mills; 
but so long as mills shall run so long 
will the name of Jack Whitehead be 
feared in union camps. It was he who 
first brought the skilled negro from the 
South and sent the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation tottering for a time. 

Employers and strike leaders alike ap- 
preciate how insignificant may be the 
pivot on which a strike may turn and be 
lost. One false move has often lost a 
strike which had been to all appearances 
won. The men rushed back to work 
and, once returned, they have seldom 
been known to come out again on the 
same strike. 

Ten years ago one of the greatest 
strikes in the street railway history of 
Pittsburg was lost through the ignorance 
of a new reporter on a morning paper. 
Some one had told him that the strike, 
which had tied up the North Side street 
car lines for some weeks, was over. He 
printed the report as a fact, without 
qualification or investigation. In the 
morning several hundred workmen, see- 
ing it in the paper, dashed to the car 
barns to get their old positions. The 
paper tried to remedy its blunder the 
next day, but the strike was practically 
at an end. 

Another mischance, almost as disas- 


Aster 


By Danske 


HE fairy asters toss beneath 
A mild and misty sky; 
The woods, that near their glorious death, 
Ring with the bluejay’s cry, 
And here and there the dogwoods blaze 
To light the feet through forest ways. 


The couriers from the tupeloes 
Ride fast, their time is brief; 

They mount each restive breeze that blows 
In pomp of scarlet leaf, 

With tidings that the trees send down 

To warn the folk of Aster Town. 
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trous for the workingmen, occurred in 
Western Pennsylvania in the fall of 
1890. The bituminous miners were 
fighting and had a good chance to win, 
John Costello was president of the Pitts- 
burg district United Mine Workers, and 
was not on the best of terms with Hugh 
Dempsey, then district master workman 
of the Knights of Labor in Pittsburg. 

Dempsey and Costello had headquar- 
ters in the same office, and it was here 
that a new reporter named Christy one 
afternoon found Dempsey alone. Christy 
asked for Costello and got a sharp reply 
that Dempsey knew nothing about the 
miners’ president and cared less. Demp- 
sey said he had troubles of his own with- 
out keeping watch on Costello and the 
rest of the miners’ officials. 

The new reporter took Dempsey’s talk 
as an official statement from the repre- 
sentative of the Federation of Labor on 
the strike situation, not knowing there 
was something personal between Cos- 
tello and Dempsey. Next morning 
Christy’s paper printed, under huge 
headlines, the story that the Federation 
of Labor had abandoned the miners. 
Dempsey was quoted directly, and the 
result was something astounding. The 
miners’ organization was part and parcel 
of the Federation, and it was only by the 
most heroic efforts that the miners along 
the river were prevented from returning 
to work, having read in the paper that 
all was lost. 


PittspurG, Pa. 


Town 


Dandridge 


Fair folk! that face the morning skies, 
After a night of frost, 

With beautiful and friendly eyes, 
Altho their cause is lost. 

Full well they know that they must go 

From Aster Town ere fall of snow. 


The sun has set; the starry sky 
Awaits the lovely sight; 
It is a fairy company 
That rises through the night. 
They kiss their hands, and laughing down, 
They cry farewell to Aster Town. 
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Ten Weeks in a Kitchen 


By Inez A. Godman 


6¢— WANT a girl for general house- 
| work, a good plain cook and 
laundress. I will give her a 

good home and $3.50 a week; only two 
in family.” It was a pleasant voice and 
I leaned forward to look through the 
doorway. A young lady stood before 
the desk and smiled entreatingly. “ Can’t 
you give me a nice American girl who 
will be content without male company? ” 

The matron of the intelligence office 
shook her head, but replied, “ I will see,” 
and came to the door. “A girl for gen- 
eral housework, good home, two in fam- 
ily.” The room was full but no one 
spoke. ‘‘ Come, girls, this is a nice place 
and you are not sure of getting what you 
want by waiting.’ Still there was si- 
lence and I screwed up my courage. “ If 
the lady would hire the washing done 
and give me less wa 

“Come and talk with her,” interrupted 
the matron and I was led forth. In ten 
minutes I had agreed to work for my 
lady with the pleasant voice at $2.75 a 
week ; the other 75 cents to pay for hiring 
the washing done. 

An hour previous to this had found me 
snuggled with the cat and morning pa- 
per in a big chair at home. I had over- 
eaten at breakfast and was endeavoring 
to help my stomach with a dose of the 
Woman’s Page. It proved a poor rem- 
edy, irritant instead of digestant, and I 
shied the paper across the room with a 
remark so vigorous that the cat protested 
by a faint mew. 

“T can’t help it, Phoebus (the cat was 
yellow), there is nothing on that Wom- 
an’s Page but growls and groans over 
servants. I’d like to know who is to 
blame, the maids or the mistresses.” I sat 
and thought a moment then deposited 
the cat on the floor, donned an old hat 
and a large shawl, and started for the 
front door. 

“My dear,” said my mother from the 
stairs, “ you’re not going into the street! 
You look like a servant girl.” I laughed, 
replying, “I'll be back to dinner,” and 
went to the nearest intelligence office. I 


found my way easy, there were no pre- 
liminaries, no questions asked. I sat 
with the others—Irish, Germans, Swedes 
—who put in their time abusing their last 
mistresses, and within an hour I had 
made my engagement and left. 

There was a storm at home, but I was 
of age and calmly pursued my way. 
Thanks to a sensible mother, I knew how 
to cook and was accustomed to carrying 
most of the housework, for we kept no 
help. There was at this time no need of 
me at home, and I set forth with a free 
conscience. , 

I found a thoroughly good place. The 
house was new, with all modern conven- 
iences. My lady was newly married and 
her furnishings were fresh from cellar 
to attic. She was gentle of speech, and 
of a kindly spirit, and with her own 
hands performed many of the lighter up- 
stairs duties. Her husband cared for the 
furnace, and certainly with such condi- 
tions I had foundation for hope of suc- 
cess. 

It was Wednesday when I began— 
Wednesday afternoon, and I plunged at 
once into the preparation of dinner. My 
lady furnished aprons and caps, so that 
I served the meal in regulation attire. 
The dinner was pronounced “ good ” and 
I tackled the dishes with a hearty good 
will. The lady stopped to ask if I could 
make bread, saying that they were weary 
of baker’s stuff. So I washed the dishes, 
set bread, made a few preparations for 
morning, and at nine o’clock went to my 
room. . 


As I passed the sitting room I left a 


little tray with ice water. My lady 
smiled a surprised “thank you.” She 
evidently was not accustomed to unasked 
service. 

My room was small, but well furnished 
and well heated. I dropped into the 
rocking chair, took down my hair and 
gave myself a leisurely hour with my 
toilet. The next morning I rose at six 
and served breakfast promptly at seven. 
By half-past nine the downstairs work 
was finished, 
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“ Thursdays you will clean the sitting 
room,” said my lady, “ but you must tidy 
your own room first. I wish you always 
to put your own room in order before 
noon.” So I spent ten minutes in my 
room and two hours in the sitting room. 
I could not finish in less time. Every- 
thing had to be carried into the adjoining 
room, and there was much china and 
bric-a-brac; the carpet was new and 
heavy, and there were inside blinds each 
slat of which my lady wished dusted sep- 
arately. Five times during the two hours 
I was called off by the door bell and 
twice I went down to look after my 
bread. 

I finished soon after twelve, and hur- 
ried down to prepare luncheon; this I 
served at one. I had been on my feet 
steadily for seven hours and they began 
to complain. I was thankful for a chance 
to sit, and dawdled over my lunch for 
half an hour. It was half-past two, 


everything was in order, and | was pre- 
paring to go to my room when my lady 
appeared saying that the kitchen floor 
ought to be wiped. She was right. The 
floor. was covered with oilcloth and it was 
getting dingy. The kitchen was large, 


and it took me half an hour; then I went 
to my room. I was very tired. In my 
own housekeeping I had taken frequent 
opportunities for short rests, here the 
strain had been steady. I was too much 
heated to dare a bath, but I rocked and 
rested, did a little mending, and tidied 
myself up a bit. It was astonishing 
how soon four o’clock came. It did not 
seem possible that I had been upstairs 
forty minutes. 

There was a roast for dinner and I 
hastened down to heat the oven. Then 
came three hard hours. .Dinner was a 
complex meal, and coming at night when 
I was tired was always something of a 
worry. To have the different courses 
ready at just the right moment, to be 
sure that nothing burned or curdled 
while I was waiting on the table, to 
think quickly and act calmly; all this 
meant weariness, and by the time the 
dishes were washed my whole being was 
in a state of rebellion. I had started up- 
stairs with a pail of hot water for my 
tired feet when I remembered the ice 
water. For a moment I hesitated. It 
meant another trip and had not been 
asked for. Nevertheless I took it up and 
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my lady smiled again, but not surprised- 
ly this time. I assure you that I did not 
dally an hour with my toilet but was in 
bed and heavily asleep in twenty min- 
utes. 

The next morning breakfast was late 
because I found it impossible to rise on 
the stroke of the alarm, my head swam 
and my muscles were stiff. Thereafter 
I set the alarm at 5.30 so that I might 
have a few minutes in which to awaken 
and rub up. 

The halls, stairs, vestibule and bath 
room were my task for Fridays. It was 
heavy work, for the halls were carpeted 
with new moquette, but I sat on the 
stairs as I swept them with a whisk 
broom, thus saving my feet. I was 
through at 11.30, and as my lady was 
sewing, offered to go to market for the 
fish. When I returned it was time to 
prepare luncheon; then I cleaned the re- 
frigerator, and it was three o’clock when 
I went to my room. As I mounted the 
stairs I reflected that there would be no 
oven to heat for the fish and I need not 
go down for an hour and a half. This 
was comforting, but as I passed the sit- 
ting room my lady sat with a flushed 
face still sewing. I offered to help, say- 
ing that I could not put the stitches as 
finely as she,-but that I could make it 
strong. 

“TI don’t know how to rush sewing,” 
she said, “ but I wish to wear this skirt 
to-morrow, and if you would do it I 
would like to rest.” 

I took the skirt to my room and fin- 
ished it in half an hour. My lady 
thanked me and said that she was going 
out to dinner the next day and I could 
have the afternoon. Of course, that was 
welcome news. The next day was Sat- 
urday, and when the work was done, as 
usual, about three o’clock, I stretched out 
on the bed for two hours of rest; I did 
not need sleep. Then I had a bath anda 
trolley ride, went to bed at eight and 
arose Sunday morning a new creature. 
My lady usually made her own bed, but 
on Sunday morning the time between 
breakfast and church was too short for 
anything but dressing; indeed, when I 
saw how hurried she was, I left my 
dishes and helped her off. Taken alto- 
gether, Sunday forenoon was a rush. 
From 6 a. m. till 2 p. m. I was on a keen 
jump. By close work I managed to 
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slide into a nearby Sunday school only 
ten minutes late and rested enjoyably 
for nearly two hours. 

After serving a light supper at six 
o'clock I had time for a bath before retir- 
ing at eight. 

Monday morning I was as fresh as a 
lark and rejoiced to hear that there was 
to be company for dinner. The laun- 
dress could not come until Tuesday, so I 
was free to put in my time on the dining 
room and silver. I went to market for 
extras, I baked fresh bread, I even gave 
up my one afternoon hour that I might 
have the dinner just right. Of course, 
there were more dishes than usual, and 
it was ten o’clock when I went wearily 
to my room, but my lady had praised the 
dinner and the way it was served and I 
was happily tired. 

Tuesday morning while the washing 
was under way I swept the bedrooms 
and was ready after luncheon to begin 
ironing. When I told the laundress that I 
had never ironed shirts she stayed long 
enough to starch them for me. There 
were two shirts, two pairs of cuffs, and 
three collars. It took me all the after- 
noon to do them, but they were accepta- 
ble to my lady and I felt pleased, altho I 
had no afternoon hour and was very 
tired. 

Wednesday I ironed all day, every mo- 
ment I could spare from the meals. My 
feet gave out, and I placed a chair where 
! could rest one knee at a time as I ironed. 
My wrists and shoulders began to join 
my feet in protest, but I held on steadily 
till dinner time. Had I been able to iron 
two hours after dinner I could have fin- 
ished, but I was exhausted and clam- 
bered upstairs without a thought of the 
ice water. I will say here that I did not 
carry it up again. Thursday morning it 
took me twenty minutes to limber up suf- 
ficiently to get down stairs. After break- 
fast I took up the ironing again. 

“T am sorry the ironing hangs over 
until Thursday,” said my lady; “ per- 
haps it is because you are out of practice. 
I am going to town and will take lunch 
there, so that you may have time to clean 
the sitting room.” 

You see, the lady was wise. I was on 
the point of a breakdown and would have 
left instanter at a sign of crowding, but 
here was a loophole and I made the most 
of it. I finished the ironing at eleven 
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and went to the sitting room at once, but 
not to work. I settled down in an easy 
chair and rested an hour. Ah, madam, 
I.can see your chin rise. The maid in an 
easy chair in the sitting room for an 
hour. Yes, and I also looked over a 
magazine which lay on the table. I see 
no objection to such a proceeding; if you 
do, why put an easy chair in your kitchen 
and leave a magazine there now and 
then. It took me just twenty minutes to 
do the sitting room that day and it looked 
clean and fresh. I had learned the way 
how under pressure of emergency in my 
own housekeeping, but of course it was 
not thoroughly done. Well, the week 
had passed, and the others passed much 
in the same way. One Tuesday it 
rained and the laundress had to leave be- 
fore the shirts were dry. I tried to starch 
them myself and found myself plunged 
into twenty-four hours of wo and wor- 
ry. I finally took them to the laundress 
and paid her for doing them. 

One day my lady arranged to lighten 
the work, and I went with her to help 
trim her church for a fair. Once I felt 
equal to going’ to a concert. 

Once I sat up two hours extra to serve 
light refreshments to my lady’s friends. 

Once when she took Sunday din- 
ner with her own folks I spent the day 
in the sitting room with the books. All 
this time my lady and I were on very 
good terms and she seemed well pleased 
with her maid. My feet were becoming 
more accustomed to their duties, yet I 
suffered with them and waited impa- 
tiently for the time when they would 
become toughened and cease troubling 
me. I did better with the ironing each 
week, but never succeeded in finishing 
on Wednesday. This made Thursday a 
hard day, for my lady did not go out to 
luncheon after that first week, and with 
her in the house I could not slight the 
work nor stop to rest. Every Thursday 
night I was ready to collapse. Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday would bring some 
rest and I would take heart again, think- 
ing that after a while I would become 
used to the work and be able to carry it 
easier. Six weeks passed ; my lady raised 
my wages to $3.00; seven weeks, I began 
to do some sober thinking; eight weeks, 
I went to see a physician; nine weeks, 
my lady announced that before the 
screens were put in she wished the win- 
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dows washed. The thought of the extra 
work sickened me, and I concluded to 
give up. Instead of toughening I was 
breaking; each week I lost something 
that I did not regain. I now wish that I 
had talked with the lady and told her 
that thirteen hours a day were too much 
of a strain, and that I thought we might 
arrange to lighten the work a little. Per- 
haps she would have been angry, but had 
I been obliged to work for my living I 
would have given another 75 cents from 
my wages to hire the ironing done rather 
than have lost the place. As it was my 
own home was awaiting me, and my peo- 
ple were anxious that I should come; so 
I gave notice, dragged through another 
weary week, and returned to my easy 
chair and Phoebus. Now, I consider 
myself an average American girl, of 
good Colonial stock, good health, fairly 
good education, active life and energy. 

I had always said that if I was forced 
to earn my own living I would do it in 
domestic service. I am fond of house- 
work, and at this writing am doing all 
the work—washing excepted—for our 
family. It takes me nine hours out of 
the twenty-four. I am happy in it and 
find it no hardship, but were there four 
additional hours each day upon my feet 
I could not carry it and retain my health. 

I have taught school and given music 
lessons, but I still think that were I 
forced to earn my living I would do it in 
domestic service. Perhaps the position 
of second girl would give me lighter 
work, but it would compel me to room 
with the other girl, eat what was set be- 
fore me, and be under the authority of 
both mistress and cook; moreover, I 
would not be as much at home as when 
I was the only maid. 

After my experience I am convinced 
that I could so co-operate with the mis- 
tress that I could have a pleasant home 
and fair wages without breaking down 
my health. 


AFTERWARD. 


I have had some considerable experi- 
ence with maids in my own household 
since I. spent ten weeks in a kitchen. 
Something like a -dozen helpers have 
been in my service and not one has left 
me of her own accord. I think I could 
get good references from my maids. I 
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have required of all that they retire at 
nine o’clock and there has been no rebel- 
lion. I have been very particular about 
their company and in but one case did I 
have trouble. I think generally mis- 
tresses are oversensitive about “ com- 
pany.” They like much of it themselves, 
but want the maid to have none. A girl 
must have some company, and if she is a 
nice girl she will make her mistress’s 
house her home and see her friends there. 
During my ten weeks in a _ kitchen 
my father and mother dropped in twice 
for a few minutes in the evening and the 
lady was annoyed. I know that it is dis- 
agreeable to have strangers in the kitchen 
and I avoid it as much as possible. I re- 
quire my maid to introduce me to every 
person whom she brings to my premises, 
and if I find him or her objectionable I 
say so. Once I lost my maid on this ac- 
count, but the others were reasonable 
about it. We live for most of the year 
in the country, and my maid must have 
something besides her work to occupy her 
(I never ask for more than ten hours of 
work a day). I have always found a 
ready interest in correspondence. She 
is away from her friends, and takes great 
pleasure in perfecting her penmanship 
and composing model letters. She will 
thus fill many hours while resting her 
feet. Then her sewing interests her, and 
a little help and advice spurs her on. 
As I write this my maid sits opposite me 
absorbed in a piece of fine hemstitching. 
She seldom has company and will be hap- 
py with her sewing till bedtime. The 
lonely hour comes after the supper work 
is done, then we have prayers. We re- 
peat verses of Scripture and the maid is 
requested to join. She always does so, 
and takes pride in selecting good ones. 
We sing several hymns, and if she can 
play an instrument we make use of her 
talent. Once we had an autoharp, and 
once, finding that she could play the piano, 
we sometimes requested her to accom- 
pany the hymns. If she was willing she 
was asked to lead in prayer, and I would 
that I had space to give a little history 
of this part of the service. Oh, my gen- 
tle reader, I can see your eyebrows lift- 
ing and your lips curling, but a maid so 
treated does not bother you with com- 
pany, and she stays with you as long as 
you let her. If you have neither time nor 
iriclination to devote to her interests then 
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must you not complain if the way she 
occupies her leisure hours does not co- 
incide with your wishes. If you keep 
more than one maid you are outside the 
scope of this article. Two maids make 
a separate household of their own under 
your roof. “The greatest fault I have to 
find with the maids is their poor health, 
nearly all are physically broken. This is 
partly their own fault from careless, 
whimsical eating ; but some of the blame 
lies on the mistress. I know from my 
own experience that maids are inclined 
to eat hurriedly from the pressure of 
work ahead of them. A lady said to me 
last winter, “I have lost my good maid 
and I don’t know how to get on.” 

“ What was the matter?” I asked. 

“Tllness, some stomach trouble. She 
would not eat sensibly all I could say, 
but would make her whole dinner of des- 
sert.”” 

This lady has a large house and much 
company, moreover there is an invalid in 
the family. I wondered if her maid had 
worked thirteen hours a day and eaten 
her meals at a gallop. It does not take 
long to ruin a stomach at that rate, and a 


stomach once ruined will accept naught 


but dainties. Soon after I was talking 
with another lady who said “I am sorry 
Mrs. S. has lost her maid. She is sister 
to my Norah, and such a pretty girl. 
Norah used to be pretty, but these Irish 
girls don’t keep their good looks.” Then, 
as a crash came from the kitchen, “ Oh, 
dear, Norah breaks so much, she is such 
a nervous creature.” Yes, nearly all the 
girls are nervous creatures, creatures of 
nervous dyspepsia. 

I hired a girl some years ago who had 
fits of wild hysterics every few days. 
The first day she was with me she came 
shyly after dinner saying “ Must I save 
the meat?” There was half of a large 
porterhouse steak on the platter. 

“Don’t throw any away,” I said, “ but 
eat as much as you like.” 

A few minutes later I passed through 
the kitchen and she sat by the stove with 
that platter on her lap, eating as if she 
was famished. She looked a little 
ashamed and faltered, “I ain’t had meat 
like this for so long.” I questioned and 
found that she had been chambermaid in 
a family where several maids were kept, 


and separate cooking was done for the 
servants. 
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“We had stews and stews until I was 
sick of them—and hashes,” she said. “I 
just ate bread and cake and tea—no’m, 
we didn’t have milk except for tea.” 

That night I asked if she could ride a 
wheel. “ No’m, I don’t know how.” 
“Tt would be convenient to me if you 
would learn,” I said, “so that you could 
go on errands.” 

“ But I haven’t any wheel.” 

“Take mine,” I said. Her mouth 
dropped open and she stared in amaze- 
ment, but when she saw that I meant it, 
she tucked up her skirts, went out into 
the moonlight, and began to perform. 
For a week she made the. highway pic- 
turesque, and my cycle turned gray, but 
there were no more hysterics and I never 
had better service than she rendered. 
When she left me her cheeks were as 
plump as a chipmunk’s and her laugh as 
merry as a child’s. 

Another, a delicate little creature with 
face like whitewash, came to help over a 
crowded summer. She lived on bread 
and tea and was as nervous as a witch. 

“Don’t you like milk? ” I asked. 

“No, ma’am, I don’t care for it.” 

“ But it is so much better for you than 
tea,” I urged, “try it ice cold whenever 
you like and see if you don’t feel better.” 
She looked surprised, but said “ thank 
you.” 

I worked her hard, harder than I 
would be willing to do again, but she left 
me better than when she came, and had 
almost stopped the tea. “ Did you buy 
milk for her?” you ask. I did, and she 
often drank a quart a day. I find that 
every maid has some sensible likes and 
it is more economical to give them to her 
than to have her eat the unsensible likes 
and get ill. It is useless to scold be- 
cause she don’t eat what you think she 
ought. She will not eat what she dis- 
likes, neither will you. 

I like a well bred American maid in 
my kitchen, probably you do the same; 
but they are scarce. I believe the only 
reason for their scarcity is the amount 
of work required. Look your maid in the 
face thenexttime you go into the kitchen, 
look as if she were your daughter. Does 
her face not wear the marks of fatigue and 
nervousness? Sheisprobably under thirty 
years of age and should be youthful still. 
Ts her eye restful and her step light? If 
your work wears down the constitution 
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of the hearty foreign girl how could an 
American endure it? And yet you 
fret about ignorant foreigners and sigh 
for trained American help. 

It is useless to try to justify yourself 
by saying that scores of women work 
harder in their own households than the 
maid does in yours. I allow that the 
statement is true. Hundreds of men 
marry without means to care for their 
wives. They growl because they have 
to work ten hours a day; their wives 
work fifteen, and tend a fretful babe the 


other nine when they are supposed to 
sleep. This is not the place to enlarge 
upon the subject, but there is in it no ex- 
cuse for your overworking your maid. 

Some day you, and other American 
mistresses, will bring your ingenuity to 
bear upon this servant problem, and so 
order your households that the maid will 
have a ten-hour day. Then will you 
command intelligent American girls for 
your housework, and the worst troubles 
of domestic service will vanish. 

Mapison, Conn. 


The Czar and the French People 


By Poultney Bigelow 


ATURDAY.—Rueims.—This I dis- 
patch to you in hot haste, immedi- 
ately on returning from. the field 

where Nicholas II of Russia has been 
reviewing four French Army Corps. I 
am told that 135,000 men passed the re- 
viewing stand—a number that almost 
staggers one—just think of passing the 
whole United States Army twice over at 
one sitting, and then finding that there 
were more yet behind! On this occasion 
this feat was brilliantly performed, the 
cavalry appearing even a second time, in 
one grand charge of over a mile, on a 
front that looked to me over a mile. 
There were probably twenty or thirty 
thousand horses in that single charge. 
The troops marched by the Czar in solid 
blocks of four full regiments at a time, 
a whole division of nominally 10,000 
men, the four regimental colors leading 
and the massed bands playing them past 
the grand stand. 

Of course, I am liable to make a mis- 
take in what I write, for at this moment 
I am illustrating the facility with which 
history is made difficult to the student of 
original documents. To-morrow, when I 
shall have read all the papers, and talked 
with many others who were present, I 
shall be able to state exactly what hap- 
pened; but so far I am merely an eye 
witness—I am giving the tale of the 
“man on the spot!” Any one who has 
had to write the account of a battle can 


realize how easy it is to go astray when - 


following the account of merely one eye 
witness, even when that witness is the 
commanding general himself. 

True, I was present under the most 
favorable conditions possible—to wit, in 
the grand stand immediately next to that 
of the Czar—but such was the quantity 
and the variety of material that, even by 
comparing notes with people near me, | 
can make but a meager bulletin. 

Only once before had I seen so many 
troops operating, in Hungary some seven 
years ago, when the German Emperor was 
the guest of the King of Hungary. That 
was as near real war as could be permit- 
ted in peace time, whereas on this occa- 
sion the principal object of France was 
to make a fine show to amuse the Czar, 
and to send him home with the impres- 
sion that France has the best army west 
of Poland. 

And to be sure it is a splendid engine 
of destruction—a nation in arms—cheer- 
fully giving up each a year or more of life 
to learning how to fight in the ranks. If 
I were sure that such an army would be 
reserved exclusively for the defense of 
frontiers I should regard it with great 
satisfaction, for undoubtedly the habits 
which are drilled into the average soldier 
under a strict system of short service have 
much that we could copy to advantage. 
It is a great sacrifice, but one that is not 
wasted if made in the right spirit. 

What impressed me most about these 
military operations was the manifest in- 
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THE CZAR AND THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


tention to keep the Czar as far away as 
possible from the French people. He ar- 
rived two days ago to visit the cathedral 
of Rheims, and in his honor everything 
was kept out of sight that could remind 
him that he was in a republic. About the 
Cathedral Square, where Bismarck lodged 
during the Franco-German War, were 
flag poles with shields containing the 
names of Bourbon kings who had been 
crowned in this place—the last was 
Charles X in 1825. As the Czar drove 
up he faced the shield bearing the name 
of Louis XVI. Now this republic is 
founded on principles associated with the 
cutting off of that King’s head, and for 
the President of this republic to drive the 
Autocrat of Russia up to such a sign 
post is much as though President 
Roosevelt should include George III in 
a list of American Presidents for the sake 
of pleasing an English guest. Let us 
note, by the way, that Russia declared 
war against the French people in 1793 in 
order to punish them for cutting off the 
head of this same Louis. 

These things seem strange to an Amer- 


ican—the Frenchman of to-day is too 
much occupied with military affairs to 
dwell on matters of historic perspective. 
In my youth Frenchmen hated the Rus- 
sians and showed this feeling by wearing 


Polish fashions. To-day we hear noth- 
ing of suffering Poland, but only of 
Nicholas, the liberator and peacemaker! 

But this is, perhaps, more on the sur- 
face than the French Government cares 
to acknowledge. In the railway from 
Calais to Rheims were an artillerist and a 
French civilian who spoke their minds 
in a manner far from complimentary 
touching the immense precautions which 
= been made for protecting the Czar’s 
ife. 

“If he is so afraid that we will kill 
him,” quoth one, “ why doesn’t he stay in 
Russia!” 

And the precautions were indeed ex- 
tensive! All the way from the sea to 
near Rheims, representing a railway ride 
of nearly four hours, the line was pro- 
tected by French troops, the men being 
as near to one another as the telegraph 
poles. No one could have moved with- 
out being seen. There was evidently 
much mystery observed regarding the 
movement of the imperial host, for as we 
sped by many people waved handker- 
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chiefs and cheered, thinking the Czar 
was aboard. The fields were full of peo- 
ple the whole distance, and I only missed 
them when darkness fell over France. 
It is fair to think that at least twenty 
thousand French troops must have been 
employed in merely guarding the railway 
line between Dunkirk and Compiegne. 

When the Czar entered Rheims the 
streets were cleared, and even my host, 
one of the leading citizens of the place, 
had much difficulty in reaching his own 
house, altho it was then two hours before 
the Czar passed. The streets were full 
of secret police, and house owners were 
not even allowed to stand before their 
own doors. The Czar drove through 
practically deserted streets, and can we 
wonder then that the cheering should 
have been lacking in volume! ° 

The window from which I witnessed 
the entrance was immediately fronting 
the cathedral door, where the Cardinal 
and all his assisting clergy had assembled 
to greet him. He kept the crowd waiting 
exactly one hour and a half beyond the 
appointed time, the excuse being that he 
had gone to take a nap after lunch. This 
is highly probable, for when he was the 
guest of William II of Germany in 1889 
he kept his host in suspense for several 
hours, and when he did turn up he did 
nothing to show that he was sorry for 
the trouble he had given. 

Only with the greatest difficulty could 
the favored few secure tickets to see this 
ruler. On all sides was the dread of 
assassination—at least in the minds of the 
officials. In the cathedral itself secret 
police had been stationed at every point 
from which an anarchist could do dam- 
age. Up in the roof men watched to see 
that no one filed through the iron cables 
that held the heavy chandelier, it being 
suspected that some one would drop it 
onto the imperial head. Before the cere- 
mony masons had carefully knocked off 
from the facade all arms, legs and heads 
of saints that were in a shaky condition 
and might by accident drop on the Czar. 
From my place I could see secret service 
men creeping about the tracery and fly- 
ing buttresses, on guard to see that no 
dynamite was being smuggled about the’ 
cathedral roof. Perhaps this alarm arose 
from the fact that the cathedral is now 
being restored, and there are many labor- 
ers employed at the work. 
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A Frenchman watching the show with 
me ventured the opinion that in five years 
there would be an alliance between Ger- 
many and France; Russia would be 
hated, and William II would pay a form- 
al visit to Paris and be acclaimed as 
France’s only friend. This is not so wild 
as it sounds at this moment. 

Before visiting the cathedral of Rheims 
the Czar witnessed the field exercises of 
the army near here; but great care had 
been taken to keep him away from the 
people. I could find no one who had seen 
him. When he drove up to the cathedral it 
was in an open carriage drawn by six 
artillery horses. His carriage was pre- 
ceded by a similar one containing the 
Empress—very pretty, but looking tired. 
There was another lady in the carriage 
with the Empress—some said it was the 
wife of the French President, some said 
it was a lady of the Russian court—no 
one knew, and for that matter it was of 
little importance, save possibly to Mad- 
ame Loubet. We shall know that when 
we get the official reports. 

But the carriage with the Empress took 
several moments before it got away from 
the steps to make room for that contain- 
ing the Czar and the President of the 
French Republic—and the Czar is not 
accustomed to be kept waiting at mo- 
ments such as these. Every window con- 
tained black boxes, which presumably 
were photographic machines, but to him 
might seem fit for dynamite. At any 
rate he paid no attention to the guard of 
honor drawn up to receive him; did not 
salute them in return for their presenting 
arms; did not even look about to admire 
the architecture of this marvelous old 
cathedral; did not even converse with the 
French President ; merely looked straight 
ahead of him as tho the whole show was 
a bore and he wished it would close. 

When he alighted from the carriage 
his Cossack body servant took his over- 
coat, and the Czar of all the orthodox 
walked up to where the Cardinal was 
waiting for him—perhaps wondering 
why the Cardinal did not come down the 
steps to greet him instead of letting him 
walk so far. All such things are matter 
of etiquet and, like symbols in Russian 
Eikons, mean very much to orthodox 
eyes. Perhaps this explains why the 


Czar did not offer his hand to the Car. 
dinal; but when he approached the portal 
he took off his cap and kept it in-his right 
hand at his side, so that he had a good 
means of evading any attempt on the part 
of the prelate. This I saw, and relate it 
only for what it is worth. On leaving 
the cathedral, however, the Czar did give 
his hand, having apparently done enough 
to punish the man who had failed to ar. 
range his etiquet to suit Russian taste, 

On that occasion the Czar looked pale 
—unhealthy. His face is that of a weak 
nature; he has the appearance of a timid 
man pretending to be indifferent. That 
may be the reason why he assumes a 
bearing that looks like swagger. As he 
moved toward the assembled prelates it 
struck me that he was affecting the non- 
chalance of a tired tourist, strolling in 
an indifferent manner. The same thing 
had struck me in his bearing when he 
was guest of the German Kaiser in 1889. 
While he was in sight the only subject in 
which he showed apparent interest was 
the set of his white cap, which on leaving 
the sacred building he replaced on his 
head at a jaunty angle, feeling it several 
times to make sure that it was according 
to his taste. 

The German Emperor would have 
been too much absorbed in asking 
questions to have bothered as to 
whether his cap was on head o 
tails; he would have _ discovered 
everything there was to be known 
about the Rheims Cathedral, he would 
have walked around it, he would have 
craned his neck to see as much as pos- 
sible of it while driving up to it for the 
first time; he would have had a pleasant 
smile for the people assembled to do him 
honor,—he would have reviewed the 
guard of honor and inquired in regard to 
their special organization ; he would have 
done a dozen things which it never et- 
tered the head of Nicholas to do. All 
that Nicholas II has done will read wel 
in the Paris papers, but so far as Rheims 
is concerned his visit here is disappoint- 
ing. Frenchmen will not say that aloud 
as yet; there are political reasons which 
weigh heavily with them. Fortunately 
for you, no such weight rests on youl 
correspondent. 

Rueims, FRANCE, 


— 





The Purchase of: the 


Danish West Indies 


By Col. Julius G. Tucker 


Large Uniteo Srates Consut at Martinique, W. I. 


HE acquisition of Porto Rico and the 
naval stations in Cuba gave the 
United States a chain of outer for- 

tifications completely commanding the 
Gulf of Mexico. Without such fortifica- 
tions it would be useless to fortify any 
Isthmian canal. The wisdom of pur- 
chasing St. Thomas after these other sta- 
tions have been acquired has more than 
ever become evident. We have at least 
seen the possibility of a war with a 
power like Germany ; should such a war 
ever be realized without St. Thomas in 
our possession, one of the first.efforts of 
Germany would be to either purchase or 
seize it, for it is undoubtedly the most 
valuable naval station in the West In- 
dies, and is the key to the western hemi- 
sphere, the half-way house between the 
two great continents. St. Thomas in our 
control, we would have command of the 
Southern Seas, we could cut off any fleet 
from Europe moving on to the South 
American coast. 

St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John, 
comprising the Danish West Indies, are 
inhabited mostly by free negroes engaged 
formerly in the cultivation of sugar cane. 
But the trade with Denmark, formerly 
considerable, has fallen off greatly in the 
last decade. The imports from the Dan- 
ish West Indies amounted to £258 in 
1899, and the exports of produce to these 
islands to £46,550. 

The chief article of import into Great 
Britain from these islands formerly was 
sugar; while the British exports were 
mainly cotton goods and coai. 

St. Thomas lies 36 miles east of Porto 
Rico, and 40 miles north-northwest of St. 
Croix, with its principal town (Charlotte 
Amalie) in 18° 29’ 27” north latitude, 
and 64° 55’ 40” west longitude. It is 13 
miles long from east to west, with an 
average breadth of three miles, and is 
estimated to have an area of 33 square 
miles. The highest point, West Moun- 
tian, is 1,586 feet above the sea. Previous 
to the abolition of slavery in 1848 the 
island was covered with sugar planta- 


tions and dotted with substantial man- 
sions; but now a few vegetables, a little 
fruit and some guinea grass are all that 
it produces. 

Green groceries are imported from the 
United States, poultry and eggs from 
the neighboring islands, and the excep- 
tional position which St. Thomas for- 
merly enjoyed as a commercial depot 
has departed, for the merchants of Ven- 
ezuela, Porto Rico, San Domingo, Haiti, 
etc., who used to purchase in St. Thomas 
now go direct to the markets of the 
United States and Europe. 

The Royal Mail Company, which at 
an early date chose the island as the 
principal rendezvous for its steam pack- 
ets in that part of the world, and whose 
example was followed by other important 
lines, removed its headquarters to Bar- 
bados in 1885. The harbor lies in about 
the middle of the south coast and is near- 
ly land locked; its depth varies from 36 
to 18 feet. A floating dock 250 feet in 
length was completed in 1875; there is 
in addition a steam slip capable of taking 
up a vessel of 1,200 tons. Along the 
north side of the harbor lies Charlotte 
Amalie, popularly known as St. Thomas, 
the only town on the island. In 1880 
the inhabitants of the island numbered 
14,389 (males 5,757, females 8,632), of 
whom about a sixth were white, of va- 
rious nationalities; the rest are nearly 
all more or less of negro blood. English 
has gradually become almost the exclu- 
sive language of the educated classes, 
and is used in the schools and churches 
of all the various communities. The cu- 
rious Creole speech of the negroes, which 
contained a mixture of broken Dutch, 
Danish, English, etc., tho it was reduced 
to writing by the Moravian missionaries 
subsequent to 1770, is rapidly dying out. 
About a third of the population are Ro- 
man Catholics, and the rest mostly Prot- 
estants of the Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, 
Moravian and _ English Episcopal 
churches. The Jewish community, 500 
to 600 strong, have a synagog. 
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There are in the town two hospitals, a 
public reading room and library, a Gov- 
ernment college (1877), a Roman Cath- 
olic college (St. Thomas), a Moravian 
school and a small theater. A quarantine 
lazaretto is maintained on Lighthouse or 
Muhlenfeldt Point. The general health 
of the town is good. The climate varies 
little all the year round, the thermometer 
seldom falling below 70 degrees or rising 
above go degrees. 

In the “ hurricane” months—August, 
September and October—south winds, 
accompanied by sultry heat, rain and 
thunder, are not uncommon; throughout 
the rest of the year the wind blows be- 
tween east and north. Earthquakes are 
not unfrequent, but they do little dam- 
age in comparison with cyclones, which 
sometimes sweep over the island. 

St. Thomas was discovered by Colum- 
bus in 1493, and at that time was inhab- 
. ited by two tribes, the Caribs and the 
Arruwaks. In 1657 it was colonized by 
the Dutch, and after their departure for 
New York it was held by the English in 
1667. The Dutch West Indian and 
Guinea Company took possession in 
1671, and some eight years later began 
the introduction of slave labor; it was 
succeeded in 1685 by the so-called Bran- 
denburgh Company, the principal slave- 
holders of which were Dutch. 

The colony was strengthened by 
French refugees from St. Christopher’s 
after the suspension of the edict of 
Nantes. The neutrality of Denmark 
again favored it in the war of 1792; and 
it became the only market in the West 
Indies from which the products of the 
colonies could be conveyed to the north 
of Europe. In 1801 the island was held 
by the British for ten months, and it 
was again in their possession from the 
latter part of 1807 to 1815. 

At that time the harbor was three or 
four times a year the rendezvous of 
homeward bound English ships, from 
200 to 400 as the case might be, which 
waited there for their convoys. The 
South American War of Independence 
led a number of Spaniards to settle at 
St. Thomas. A great but temporary 
stimulus was given to its commerce dur- 
ing the American Civil War. In 1871 the 
Danish Government removed the head- 
quarters of their West Indian posses- 
sions from St. Croix to St. Thomas. 
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In 1868, General U. S. Grant, clearly 
appreciating the great strategic value of 
these islands, purchased them from the 
Danish Government for the sum of 
$8,000,000, subject to ratification by Con- 
gress. The failure of Congress, how- 
ever, to appropriate the amount of the 
purchase money caused the trade to fall 
through, and negotiations were broken 
off. At various times since then futile 
efforts have been made to consummate 
their purchase, and at this time it is said 
our Minister to Denmark, Mr. L. S. 
Swenson, is again negotiating for them. 

In 1870 I visited Copenhagen. Among 
my various letters of introduction to par- 
ties there was one from Professor Fleish- 
man, of Washington, to General Ras- 
loeff, Danish Minister of War. Being 
hospitably entertained by the General, it 
happened one day while chatting over 
our café noir, that the question of the 
failure to consummate the trade for the 
purchase of the Danish West Indian |s- 
lands by the United States was discussed, 
during which I hinted that in my opinion 
the Danish end of the trade had not been 
properly attended to. 

The General, looking contemplatively 
at his cigar, remarked, “1 understand 
your meaning, and as the fault of the 
failure has been laid at my door, I will 
tell you the secret of my recent resigna- 
tion as Minister of War, in order to 
prove to you that I fully understood the 
situation. I have lived about eight years 
in Washington as Secretary of the Dan- 
ish Legation, consequently know many 
officials and politicians. While the trade 
was in progress I urged a proposition to 
appropriate a certain sum of money to 
be judiciously expended in Washington 
to help it along. But unfortunately my 
countrymen are so stupidly honest that 
their consciences revolted at the idea of 
the seeming bribery. While the negotia- 
tions were pending I returned home and 
assumed the duties of Minister of War, 
and when later the trade failed of con- 
summation they attempted to place the 
blame at my door, which led to acrimo- 
nious discussion, through which I re- 
signed my position.” 

During last year (1900) I visited Co- 
penhagen, meeting merchants, bankers, 
and officials at their homes and at the 
clubs. Everywhere the principal topic 
of conversation seemed to be the sale to 
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the United States of the Danish West 
Indian Islands, and I then learned that 
the Danes, as a nation, were opposing the 
proposed sale. I was informed that only 


those owning property in St. Thomas 
. and St. Croix were favoring the sale by 
reason of selfish pecuniary motives, as it 
was expected that their sale to the United 
States would create a boom in real estate. 

The most friendly feeling toward the 
United States exists throughout Den- 
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mark, and the inhabitants seem only to be 
opposed to the sale from pure motives of 
patriotism, tho freely admitting that the 
islands were of no benefit to the “ mother 
country,” but on the contrary, an annual 
expense, which their depleted treasury 
could barely sustain. In view of the 
above facts, it is sincerely hoped that the 
negotiations now pending may be carried 
to a successful issue. 
New York Cry. 


Catholic Church Titles in the Philippines 


By the Rev. Homer C. Stuntz 


SUPERINTENDENT METHODIST MISSION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


HE Manila courts have decided 
that church buildings built for 
and used by the Catholic Church 

prior to American occupancy belong to 
the Church and cannot be alienated from 
its ownership by those who gave the 
funds for their erection, even when they 
have all become Protestants. 

The decision is not altogether a sur- 
prise to those who contended most ear- 
nestly for the opposing view, and is a 
matter for gratitude to not a few of the 
warmest friends of Protestantism, as it 
puts us in the right attitude toward the 
Church which has held undisputed sway 
here for so many centuries. If congre- 
gations could’ have transferred the 
church edifices which their money erect- 
ed to Protestant bodies, such transfer 
would have been attempted in many 
cases, and thus Protestantism would 
have appeared in the unlovely rdle of a 
receiver of cast-off ecclesiastical proper- 
ties, an almoner upon the list of Rome. 

Gagalangin is a suburb of Manila. In 
that suburb a small wayside chapel was 
built years ago for the convenience of 
the neighborhood. In this building 
christenings, weddings and funerals of 
those living in the immediate vicinity 
were held. Priests from the large Tondo 
church, about a mile away, would come 
down to this little chapel, for a consid- 
eration always, and baptize or marry or 
say mass. For many years the chapel 
had been practically unused. It had 
fallen into the state of “innocuous des- 
uetude” of which a certain President 


once wrote. Then came the insurrection 
Insurgents used it for “cover.” Tne 
priests no longer dared venture forth so 
far on ghostly errands. Then followed 
the unhappy disagreement between the 
American and Filipino forces, with the 
war that is hardly yet closed. All the 
Gagalangin suburb was fought over. 
The little chapel suffered sorely. Sol- 
diers stripped it of all they could use. 
Thieves, who always follow in war’s 
wake, left little that was movable, even 
going to the length of removing part 
of the corrugated iron roof. Then came 
peace in that end of the city. American 
arms had driven the insurgent forces 
north, past Malabon, Caloocan, Calum- 
pit, Malolos and on, as the world well 
knows. 

Then came Methodism into that part 
of the city. Many dwellers in this low- 
lying, bay-fronting suburb became con- 
verted. Looking about for a place in 
which to hold services for the many who 
came to hear the Word, what more natu- 
ral than to use the deserted building? 
Their money had built it. In it they had 
been accustomed to worship in the days 
that were earlier. No priest now ven- 
tured near it. Hence forty or more 
heads of families united in a written re- 
quest for the Methodists to take posses- 
sion. This they did. And then there 
was trouble! Bitter opposition was at 
once aroused. Roman Catholics saw in 
this act on the part of their one-time 
flock at Gagalangin a possible precedent 
which might well come home to plague 
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them unless it were promptly and vigor- 
ously opposed. Complaint was made to 
the Provost-Marshal. He sent one of 
his inspectors, who reported it illegal for 
Protestants to occupy the chapel. A 
priest or friar went out and locked the 
shattered door, forbidding further use as 
a place of Protestant services. But the 
stout objectors laughed at priestly lock 
and forbiddance, calmly entered by a 
roomy breach in one of the rear walls, 
and went on with their services. Then 
action was begun looking to a decision 
of the matter by the courts. The decision 
is now published, and is in substance 
what was stated in the opening sentence 
of this article. 

The decision sets forth the peculiar 
method of holding property for church 
use which prevails in episcopally gov- 
erned churches. In such churches all 
church edifices are held in trust for the 
corporate body and are not owned by the 
local society, much less the local neigh- 
borhood, which furnished the needful 
funds for their erection. It sets forth 
the fact, which is not well known in 
many Protestant circles, that all proper- 
ties of the Roman Catholic Church are 
held by the Archbishop of the diocese 
for the Church. The moment a building 
is set apart by the rites of the Church 
for use as a Roman Catholic building 
that moment the title is vested in the 
Archbiship ex officio. If there are taxes 
to pay he pays them out of diocesan 
funds. If there are titles to convey af- 
terward, he conveys on behalf of the 
Church. That being the case, there was 
nothing for the courts to do but to de- 
cide that in law the Methodist occupants 
of the building were in error, and must 
cease thetr use of it. The title is vested 
in the Archbishop of the diocese of Ma- 
nila, and tho it stand idle until it 
falls to a heap of dust, Protestants must 
desist from using it. 

The congregation still fails to see the 
.aw point. The equity of the matter fills 
all their vision. But they have dropped 
it. I went out at once, called them all 
together and had it carefully explained 
that the decision was in exact conform- 
ity to the law, and that we must be law- 
abiding and comply with the mandate of 
the courts, for the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Then I said to them 


that, personally, I was glad that it had 
been decided that we could not hold the 
building, nor any other building built 
for and used by the Roman Catholics. 
I told them what I really believe, that as 
Protestants we did not need to be pen- 
sioners upon Catholic funds; that our 
new Protestant wine would keep much 
sweeter in new ecclesiastical bottles, and 
that I hoped they would rally at once 
and raise among themselves the funds 
needed to build a neat, commodious 
church in which the rites of Rome had 
never been performed. I promised to 
furnish part of the funds—$5o—if they 
would find as much more. They have 
already met their part of the contract, 
and the church is now being built. It is 
made of bamboo and will have a thatch 
roof of nipa palm—neat, cool, clean and 
roomy, and wholly destitute of associa- 
tions that lead men and women to cross 
themselves when they enter, or look 
about for holy water or for the mysteries 
connected with a candle-studded altar. 
It will be a clean, wholesome Methodist 
Church, with a neat bamboo altar, and 
seating for two hundred and fifty people. 
When it is done we shall plan for a se- 
ries of meetings in Gagalangin that will 
warm the hearts of the people who have 
so bravely borne what was to them a 
deep disappointment. By the time this 
is in print these meetings will probably 
be in progress. 

The wider question of the titles to 
properties in Manila and elsewhere, 
claimed alike by the Government and 
the Church, will soon be tossed into the 
judicial arena here. The new courts are 
grinding. Distinguished American 
judges are clearing the swamped dockets 
of Courts of First Instance with a rapid- 
ity that is as gratifying to Americans as 
it is bewildering to Spaniards and Fili- 
pinos. The new Attorney-General, 
Judge Willfley, of St. Louis, will look 
after the interests of the Government. 
The property at stake runs away up into 
the millions. The decision of it will 
finally rest with the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Neither party will be 
willing to abide by the decision of 
local courts. The American people may 
look for a battle of giants when this 
wider issue is once joined. 

Maniia, Puiviprine Istanps, 
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Illiteracy in the South 
By Andrew Sledd & 


Proressor oF Latin 1n Emory COoLieGE 


HE fundamental problem that con- 
fronts the South is an educational 
one. We hear much just now of 

social, industrial and political problems ; 
and many plans, of varying degrees of 
futility, are offered for their solution, 
while meanwhile it seems to escape no- 
tice that beneath the race question, be- 
neath the poverty and perplexity of the 
farmer, beneath our political dreams and 
folly, lies popular ignorance, with the 
eradication of which these superficial 
problems would solve themselves. 

Few men in the South have any definite 
idea of our educational condition; fewer 
still realize the significance of the facts. 

The South is the most ignorant section 
in the Union. Throughout the whole 


eleven States of the secession one person 


in six (16.44 per cent.) native whites, 
children of native parents, ten years old 
and over, cannot read and write; while 
in North Carolina and Louisiana, which 
are the worst individual States in the 
section, one white person in every four 
(about) is totally illiterate. No other 
eleven States in the Union anywhere 
nearly approximate this condition. The 
eleven States outside of the South which 
have the highest rate of illiteracy in the 
Union show only 7.7 per cent. of illiter- 
ates as against the 16.44 per cent. in the 
South. And these figures deal in every 
case with none other than native whites, 
children of native parents! 

No explanation of Southern illiteracy 
can, therefore, be based on the generally 
accredited statement that our large and 
almost wholly illiterate negro population 
lowers the percentage of our section. 
This statement is undoubtedly true, in a 
general way; but it is one of those par- 
tial truths that hide an ultimate false- 
hood; and Southern pride is in error 
when it lays the burden of its ignorance 
on the negro. And even were it in the 
right, and were its contention wholly 
true, the complexion of the question alone 
would be affected. For the negro is now 
a citizen—with all the privileges con- 


veyed in that relationship—and to say 
that our ignorant population is black and 
not white—while it may remove the per- 
sonal odium—merely shifts the ground of 
discussion, and does not solve the prob- 
lem. 

We observe, in the second place, that 
the poverty of the South will not suffice 
to explain the condition of illiteracy that 
prevails in this section. Poverty is, 
doubtless, an important factor in all our 
educational problems, and the South is, 
per capita of population, poorer than any 
other section. But, despite this fact, the 
proposition that the South is doing her 
full duty by her schools and colleges is 
manifestly false; and Southern people 
ought no longer to close their eyes to the 
facts. 

On the basis of absolute expenditure it 
is not to be expected nor is it demanded 
that the South should expend as much 
on public instruction as the richer sec- 
tions of the country. But her attitude in 
the matter of the common schools is to be 
seen by a comparison of her proportion- 
ate expenditure with that of other States. 

The true valuation of the total real 
and personal property of the eleven 
Southern States, according to the census 
of 1890 was $8,110,275,429. Her public 
school expenditure for the last year of 
that decade was $13,015,234, or 0.16 of 
one per cent. of the whole. During the 
same period the percentage of public 
school expenditure for all the rest of the 
Union (except Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, which show no records) was 
0.22 of one per cent. of its total wealth, 
while the expenditure of the eleven 
States in all the Union—Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory excepted—next in pov- 
erty per capita above the South, was, on 
the same basis of calculation, 0.23 of one 
per cent. of their total wealth. 

These figures will become more sig- 
nificant by the comparison of individual 
States. Make the comparison, first, on 
the basis of equal wealth. 

Texas is by far the wealthiest State of 
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the South, and the most liberal in her 
dealings with the common schools. Com- 
pare with Texas, Michigan, which is 
only an average State from the rest of 
the Union, and is chosen for comparison 
solely because its wealth is nearest equal 
to that of Texas. In round numbers 
Texas represents a total real and personal 
wealth of $2,105,000,000, while Michigan 
is reckoned at $10,000,000 less. But the 
last report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (1897-1898) shows that Texas 
raised per adult male for public school 
purposes (1896-1897), $6.43; Michigan, 
the same year, $9.71; amounts which 
would provide in the Southern State 
$4.39, in the other $10.31 for every child 
between five and eighteen years of age. 
In 1896-1897 Texas expended on her 
common schools $1.53 per capita of pop- 
ulation; Michigan, $2.84. In the same 
year Texas expended, per pupil, $10.68, 
while Michigan so expended $18.37. And 
Texas is the most liberal State in the 
South! And this comparison becomes 


proportionately more discreditable to the 
South when other States—as the Caro- 
linas, which raise under $3 per taxpayer, 


expend on public schools about 50 cents 
per annum per capita of population, and 
$4 per pupil—are introduced into the 
reckoning. 

Now change the basis of comparison to 
approximately equal rates of illiteracy, 
and consider what efforts the States of 
the South are making as compared with 
other States in like condition of popular 
ignorance to uplift and educate the 
masses. 

Take Louisiana, with a total rate of il- 
literacy or 45.8 per cent., and New Mex- 
ico with a rate of 45.03 per cent. In 1897- 
1898 Louisiana raised for public schools 
$3.27 per taxpayer; New Mexico, $3.82; 
Louisiana expended per capita of popu- 
lation, 71 cents; New Mexico, 85 cents; 
Louisiana, per pupil, $7.25; New Mex- 
ico, $9.12. 

There does not seem at first sight to 
be such notable discrepancy here. But 
consider the age and opportunities of the 
sections compared, and that Louisiana 
has more than twice the wealth of New 
Mexico! Lousiana is fairly typical of 
the South in this matter, while New 
Mexico is far inferior to any other State 
in the Union outside the South. 

What then becomes of the plea of 
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Southern poverty in extenuation of the 
condition of her educational system? It 
is absurd and can no longer be enter- 
tained. There is left, therefore, the bald 
fact of Southern indifference to educa- 
tional enterprise. 

This conclusion is finally confirmed by 
a single fact. No Southern State (1896- 
1897) has any law for compulsory at- 
tendance upon such public schools as are 
provided ; while every other State in the 
Union (six only excepted, three of which 
were slave States) has such legal provi- 
sion. 

If, now, the argument from our pov- 
erty were valid—which has been shown 
not to be the case—we would yet confes- 
sedly have some schools; but we do not 
require our children to attend ; so that in- 
difference is manifest, whether we be 
poor or rich. 

It is futile, again, to say that “ Things 
were different before the war,” and to at- 
tribute our present backwardness to the 
poverty and desolation of 1861-1865, and 
the years immediately following. This 
plea is not sustained by the facts. The 
lauded culture of the ante-bellum South 
was the culture of the few. Politically 
as well as socially the old South was 
dominated by a landed and blooded aris- 
tocracy, who were, of course, highly cul- 
tured, and whose prominence and power 
were due in part to this culture—an in- 
herent fitness—and in part to the very 
scantness of their numbers. These men, 
members of a rigid oligarchy, appeared 
before the nation ; and the uninformed re- 
ceived the impression that those were 
fairly representative of a section whose 
culture must, therefore, be of the highest 
type. But there were behind—unmen- 
tioned, not because of their paucity, but 
because they were held in supreme con- 
tempt—a vast body of white citizens, free 
and native born, who were totally illiter- 
ate and hopelessly bound down by the 
aristocratical conditions of the section. 
These ‘poor whites” of ante-bellum 
days are left out of any reckoning that 
gives the “ fo’ de Wah” South pre-emi- 
nence in culture. A fair statement, how- 
ever must take account of them; and 
such an account makes a showing for the 
South very different from the usual high- 
ly colored picture of the “good old 
times.” It will be found that the South 
was more illiterate in 1850 than in 1890; 
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and the figures for 1890 are substantially 
the same as for 1860. But again, com- 
pare the South of 1860 with the other 
States at the same time. Excluding alone 
the territory of New Mexico, no other 
eleven States in the Union showed in 
1860 as low an average of illiteracy as the 
States of the South—a state of things 
pdecisely similar, except that now we 
need not even exclude New Mexico, to 
the condition that exists to-day. 

It appears, therefore, that the South- 
ern section has always been at the bot- 
tom in the scale of average literacy ; that 
it occupies that place to-day, and that it 
is not making worthy efforts to leave this 
lowest place. It appears, also, that the 
usual causes assigned for this condition— 
viz., poverty, the negro, and the war— 
are not sufficient to explain the facts. It 
may not be amiss, therefore, to inquire 
further. 

It will have been observed that the ne- 
gro has been removed from our calcula- 
tions, and does not appear in the tables 
of illiteracy. But he is the relic and the 
reminder of the institution which in ear- 
lier days shackled the material and intel- 


lectual progress of the South, and whose 
malign influence still lingers with us. 
Slavery has worked, and still continues to 
work, evil to the, South. We speak of 
slavery not in its relation to the negro, 
but in its relation to the free whites of 


the lower classes. That institution made 
possible and fostered the aristocratic oli- 
garchy that ruled the ante-bellum South; 
and at the same time made necessary the 
existence of a large “ poor white class.” 
The former class was small in numbers, 
well educated, proud and conservative to 
an absurd degree—the typical South- 
erner of romance. Their activity spent 
itself in politics—national politics, of 
course, for the affairs of their own State 
and section either were already perfect, 
or were lost sight of in the larger inter- 
ests of the Federal‘'Government. As to 
the poor whites, they were held in es- 
teem little higher (in many cases, even 
lower) than the slaves, and were not 
worthy of any consideration at the hands 
of the aristocracy; much less that their 
condition of illiteracy should be a source 
of anxiety, or an object of legislative en- 
actment. And if, from time to time, 
some measures were proposed to improve 
existing conditions, their results were 
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generally nugatory and transient, and 
the people were left in ignorance. The 
poor whites, for their part, tho numerical- 
ly in a large majority, were in an almost 
hopeless state of poverty, subordination 
and contempt. The country was given 
up to farming, and the work was done by 
slaves. There was no such thing as com- 
petition, no chance for this poor white 
to work his way up—practically no pos- 
sibility of his ever making his way into 
the ranks of the ruling class. Deprived 
thus of hope and incentives to ambition, 
with a natural propensity to lazy care- 
lessness, both by inheritance and because 
of the enervating climate, this poorer 
class gave itself over without resistance 
to its lot of serfdom, content to live a life 
that is inconceivable to those who have 
not seen it in all of its wretchedness and 
filth and beastliness. They were not only 
indifferent to all education; but were, in 
many cases, hostile to it. They could not 
get much; what they could get seemed 
useless to them, and they would not have 
it. The ultraconservatism of the aristo- 
crat found its counterpart in the stubborn 
and ignorant indifference of the lower 
classes. 

These two classes, with lines of de- 
marcation less and less strongly drawn, 
exist still in the South. The descend- 
ants of the old aristocrats have, in the 
main, taken hold of the republican idea. 
The conditions have changed, and they 
have accepted the change in good faith, 
and with a readiness to adapt themselves 
to their new surroundings. 

But the descendants of the poor whites 
have not yet undergone such radical revo- 
lution. They constitute a large part of 
our population, and still retain the traits 
of their ancestry. In them lodges the 
body of Southern lawlessness and South- 
ern illiteracy, and they are almost wholly 
responsible for some features of South- 
ern life that bring odium (not unde- 
served) on all the section. Most South- 
ern lynchings are the work of this class, 
and are carried through by them, not in 
any hot and righteous indignation over 
violated innocence and ruined homes, 
but in a drunken, mad and brutal lust for 
blood and—“a h of a time.” The 
writer has known just this sort of pro- 
ceeding. Most agricultural problems in 
the South either center in or are vitally 
connected with this class, for these peo- 
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ple are found almost exclusively in our 
rural population—small and tenant farm- 
ers, agricultural laborers, etc. This 
class, too, furnishes the rich soil in which 
all sorts of political weeds take root and 
flourish; so that scarcely any political 
heresy, however absurd and self-contra- 
dictory, can be propounded that will fail 
to command a “ respectable” following 
in our rural districts. 

Toward the intellectual and moral ele- 
vation of this class, therefore, the ener- 
gies of the South must be directed. 

If we come to inquire how this is to be 
accomplished, many recommendations 
suggest themselves ; but no recommenda- 
tion has any worth that does not reach 
back to the mental attitude of the South 
toward educational problems and deal 
with that first of all. It is idle to com- 
mend a more liberal dealing with our pub- 
lic schools to a people who but grudging- 
ly pay their present pittance to the main- 
tenance of such a poor system as they al- 
ready have. It is idle to proclaim needs 
to those who feel no need. 

Here is our fundamental difficulty. 
If popular ignorance is our fundamental 
problem, popular indifference is the 
fundamental obstacle in the way of its 
solution. On the threshold of every 
educational reform in the South the mov- 
er of new things is met by a defective 
public sentiment, supported on either 
hand by ignorance and indifference. This 
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is true in all our educational system, 
from the colleges down to the public 
schools. There is a general lack of ap- 
preciation of the need of an education, 
and of an understanding of what an hon- 
est education means. In the upper 
classes this manifests inself in the popu- 
lar demand for short and easy college 
courses, leading by the shortest way to 
the most pretentious graduation. The 
higher education is cheapened, and de- 
grees “ come low,” but are none the less 
ostentatiously paraded and called an 
“education.” The lower classes either 
follow this ideal set by their colleges, or 
live in entire indifference, and thus ig- 
norance and false ideals perpetuate them- 
selves. 

Our need, therefore, is of colleges that, 
having set before them a high ideal, shall 
honestly and sturdily live up to their 
ideals and their duty, leading the people 
into the right, even against their will. 
For our college men, tho few, largely 
determine the policy and destiny of the 
section, and in the making of them the 
college makes the State. Give the South 
twenty years of college men, who shall 
have been honestly taught, if nothing 
else, at least to know the meaning and 
the value of an education, and to dis- 
tinguish between the genuine article and 
the lying sham dressed out in cheap and 
“honorary ” degrees, and they will lead 
their section to its place among the States. 

Oxrorp, Ga. 


Vox Populi, Vox Dei 


By Samantha Whipple Shoup 


OT in the flush of triumph, the pride 
of victory won, 
Not ’mid applauding millions that 
claim thee for their own, 
Not with pomp and glory, dost thou come to 
the crownless throne, 
Roosevelt, Roosevelt. 


N 


But with heart oppressed with sorrow, and 
eyes o’er-filled with grief, 
’*Mid a little group of mourners, dost thou take 
the guard-relief, 
And lift the heavy burden that fell from the 
murdered chief, 
Roosevelt, Roosevelt. 


Remember, for heart’s assurance, that cry of 
the people’s desire, 
That shout of the great convention, swelling 
louder and higher, 
Sweeping the leaders before it, as sweeps the 
prairie fire, 
“ Roosevelt! Roosevelt! ” 


From the prescient heart of the nation rolled 
out that mighty tide, 

Crushing thine own reluctance, and the party 
leaders’ pride, 

The call of God and the people, that could not 
be denied, 

“ Roosevelt! Roosevelt! ” 
Dusuague, Iowa,® 
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Merejkowski * 


Ir is a startling fact that the most sig- 
nificant departure of the novel in our day 
has been the work of a semi-civilized 
people, of men whose very names sound 
in our ears outlandish and savage—Tols- 
toy, Dostojewski, Sienkiewicz—to whose 
ranks we are now invited to add Alexéi 
Maximovitch Pyeshkoff, better known 
as Maxim Gorki, and Dmitri Mérejkow- 
ski. The explanation of the attention 
which this literature has drawn to itself 
is to be sought in its extraordinary emo- 
tional and sensational poignancy, the re- 
sult, in turn, of the freshness and zest 
which life possesses for a-race just 
emerging into self-consciousness. Think of 
the glare, if not the glamour, with which 
the world, like a huge pageantry, must 
beat upon their unjaded senses, who com- 
bine the vigor and passion of manhood 
with the inexperience and susceptibility 
of youth. No wonder that their pages 
flush and palpitate with blood. 

But with all its vividness there are cer- 
tain failings that mark this literature 
pretty generally. To this people, with 
their barbaric feeling for movement and 
color, life is yet a good deal of a phantas- 
magoria. The world dances before their 
dazzled vision in wild, disorderly revel- 
ty, and the picture that they reflect of it 
is bewildered and obscured with a jumble 
of irrelevant detail, between which and 
the essential they have no principle of 
selection. About their writing, almost 
without exception, magnificently Titanic 
as it may be, there is also something cha- 
otic and inane. 

To this phantasmagoric effect of the 
world upon their minds is probably to 
be referred their characteristic indifferent- 
ism in regard to matter, subject and 
motif. In the yeasty ferment of awak- 
ened consciousness all impressions are 
alike; if equally strong, equally signifi- 
cant. 

_ The second mark of this semi-civilized 
literature is its failure to distinguish be- 
tween universals and particulars. Good 





Tete DeatH oF THE Gops, By Dmitri Méreskowski. 
ranslated by Herbert Trench, New York: G. P. Put- 
ham’s Sons. ‘$1.50, 


art is, of course, perfectly concrete; as 
far as it is general, it is illustrative and 
exemplary. But whenever the novelist 
fails to give his abstract ideas a perfectly 
concrete embodiment he introduces into 
his art a confusion somewhat analogous 
with allegory or symbolism,—whenever, 
that is, his education or general culture 
is insufficient to enable him to disentangle 
his ideas from his sensations and keep 
the two apart. In this way his characters 
lose all. individuality; every figure be- 
comes impersonal, unreal, typical; while 
life itself takes on the nature of a mon- 
strous abstraction, half fact, half idea. 

Now these characteristics are precisely 
the two most conspicuous in Mérejkow- 
ski’s Death of the Gods.—By the way, to 
give credit where it is due, the book has 
already made an appearance in America, 
under the title, “ Julian, the Apostate,” 
translated by Chas. Johnston and pub- 
lished by Henry Altemus in 1899. So 
the present interest in the work would 
seem rather belated—or can it be that 
these things depend upon something 
other than the merit of the publication? 
—To return, there is first the phantasma- 
goria, the indiscriminate welter of dis- 
crete impressions, so noticeable even in 
Tolstoy. The book has been compared 
for its color, its richness, with Flaubert’s 
“ Salammbo.” But the comparison is un- 
fortunate. Its lurid glare, duller to our 
thinking than Sienkiewicz’s, has no re- 
semblance to Flaubert’s prismatic corus- 
cations. It shows no trace, not only of 
his discriminating sense of detail, but of 
his sense of finished form. It is at 
once redundant and fragmentary, full of 
knots and loose ends, crowded with faces 
that appear like phantoms for an instant 
and then vanish, never to return. 

But the more indicative trait for the 
present stage of the writer’s artistic de- 
velopment is the typic, the impersonal 
character of his book. It is intended as - 
the first of a trilogy, “ Christ and Anti- 
Christ.” The kernel of the writer’s 
thought therein is “ the, Pagano-Christian 
dualism of our human nature,” the un- 
happy divorce, in other words, between 
the soul and the senses, each of which he 
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believes for his own part to have an equal 
right to respect with the other. And he 
“conceives that European civilization 
has been born of the tremendous con- 
flict” of these two principles, as repre- 
sented by Paganism inspired by its con- 
ception of the “ Man-God” and Chris- 
tianity inspired by its conception of the 
“ God-Man.” 

Here, then, is an hypothesis which 
would be best developed in a philosophy 
or a culturgeschichte, the western mind 
would naturally suppose. Not so the 
Slavic. And Mérejkowski has chosen to 
drape this universal abstraction, this Nes- 
sus shirt, in the first instance about the 
shoulders of the Emperor Julian, making 
him the type of the Pagan element of 
human nature at odds with the Christian. 

The Emperor Julian, called the Apos- 
tate, is, as an individual, one of the most 
perplexing and, for that reason, one of 
the most fascinating figures in history. 
His singular mixture of merits and de- 
fects—his strictness and simplicity of life 
in a loose and luxurious age, his capacity 
for noble enthusiasm, his lofty ambition, 
his personal courage and brilliant gen- 
eralship, his studiousness and love of 
learning, in contrast with his long hypoc- 
risy and dissimulation, his vanity and 
bigotry, his feverishness and unreason, 
and his untimeliness—all this in a spirit 
ravaged by a conflict between doubt and 
faith not unlike that of modern times, 
might seem to furnish a subject capable 
in itself of stirring the imagination and 
engaging the powers of the historical 
novelist. 

But for this—that is, for Julian him- 
selfi—our author apparently cares little. 
For him Julian, that hapless human soul 
“tormented by things divine,” is but a 
peg upon which to hang a theory, a mere 
background upon which to cast his own 
views of the philosophy of history. And 
the spiritual development of the man, 
about which human interest centers, is 
left vexatiously incomplete and frag- 
mentary. Harsh as it may sound, it is 
neverthless true of Mérejkowski, as to a 
greater or less degree of them all with 
the exception of Turgeneff, that he has 
not yet thoroughly learned his trade. 

And now let us, in conclusion, add a 
word or two of qualification in justice to 


this book and those with which we have . 


classed it. Unsatisfactory as much of 


this Slavic literature is as yet, it pos- 
sesses some few great qualities, and con- 
tains, we are sanguine enough to think, 
promise for the future, when its makers 
shall have ordered their thoughts and 
chastened their senses. It is not impos- 
sible that out of this struggle between 
the two contradictory elements of its 
character, its greed for sensations and its 
hunger for ideas, whose present. discord 
is responsible for the vague trouble it 
now breathes, there will spring eventual- 
ly a literature in which realism and natu- 
ralism will be reconciled and each be as- 
signed, according to its part in us, its 
proper function in a mature and well 


rounded art. 
wt 


The Eternal City * 


Mr. Hai Carne makes a preface of 
some Bible story for each of his novels, 
—takes a text, so to speak, and develops 
his sermon into a sensational romance, 
with sins and tragedies leaping like de- 
mons through every page. It is a sort 
of degenerate way of preaching, and it 
is the vaudeville spirit in modern thought 
that approves such efforts. The Eternal 
City is a novel based upon the story of 
Samson and Delilah. The scene is laid 
in modern Rome, and there is a far cry 
between this beautiful and impulsive 
Roma, who really loves her Samson 
(tho she is made to betray him twice by 
the iron destiny of the author’s will), 
and that other Delilah who betrayed her 
lover for silver. 

Rossi, the Samson in the story, ap- 
pears as an agitator in Rome, demand- 
ing a new heaven and a new earth; a 
dreamer of dreams who contemnsplates 
plac ¢ all authority in the democracy: 
an enthusiast, whose political creed -is 
the Lord’s Prayer, who believes in evo- 
lution rather than revolution, and who 
fights the existing order of affairs, not 
with the sword, but by exhortations, 
proclamations and mass meetings; a sort 
of ethical anarchist, whose impassioned 
advocacy of peace and righteousness 
draws to his standard all those hotheads 
of society who believe that violence is 
the only effective means of establishing 
their doctrines. 

One cannot help smiling at the. weap- 
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ons of this grandiloquent Samson,— 
words, words, words! He pelts the solid 
bulwarks of Church and State with little 
paper wads of eloquence. Instead of 
swinging the jawbone of an ass over 
the doomed heads of the Philistines he 
seizes his pen and indites an editorial. 
That Mr. Caine is a believer in the al- 
mightiness of the Idea appears from the 
fact that his hero not only adopts these 
methods of introducing it, but that the 
idea is represented as finally triumphant. 

Rossi is made to endure and suffer 
like a fanatic for his principles. Indeed 
it is one of the distinguishing features 
of Mr. Caine’s work that his literary 
talent consists in a sort of homicidal 
mania for torturing everybody. He 
doubles the fibers of temptations, and 
knows how to assault the integrity of a 
man from all sides at once; so that who- 
ever escapes from the red furnace of his 
geniis may be termed a moral sala- 
mander. 

He insists upon melodramatic situa- 

tions, and, like all such writers, delights 
in the ironies of fate. He tricks the 
father into ruining his son, the woman 
into betraying her lover, the statesman 
into the hands of his murderer. We 
seem to move in a world where some 
perverse fate has twisted all the threads 
of destiny so that the unlikely is the only 
thing likely to happen. And we do not 
wonder when occasionally the good old 
infallible Pope is so bewildered that he 
can only trust God like a common man 
to untangle the snarl of life for him. 
Surely Mr. Caine makes too much use 
of the perverse in Fate, and too much of 
the emotional, irrational, in man. He is 
disposed to create situations that confuse 
the moral sense so that the victim is un- 
able to determine whether he is an in- 
famous villain or a saint about to be 
martyred. 
_ And finally the story shows the fever- 
ish intensity of a morbid imagination. 
The humble, but sane reader has the im- 
pression of being hurried through a mad- 
| house by a genius who screams at every 
step and points out each succeeding hor- 
for with infinite gusto. The coherence 
and serenity of noble art are never to be 
found in Mr. Caine’s novels. We read 
them with a horrid fascination; but we 
always regret it when we learn that he 
has another in the press. 
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Hubert von Herkomer* 


It is a dangerous task to criticise a liv- 
ing artist, especially when one chances to 
love and admire the man; and such par- 
donable delicacy of feeling may account 
for the lack of critical analysis in Mr. 
Baldry’s life of Hubert von Herkomer. 
The writer is extravagantly eulogistic, 
or at most—when the artist’s shortcom- 
ings are unquestionable—ingeniously 
apologetic. But in spite of this want of 
acumen and in spite of rather a dry 
style the book as a whole is a valuable 
possession. ‘The illustrations are excep- 
tionally fine; and this wise selection of 
so large a number of Herkomer’s best 
pictures for reproduction in itself ren- 
ders the volume highly useful for the stu- 
dent of modern art; while to the teacher 
or lecturer on the subject a conscientious 
life of one of the most important of 
living artists, with its wealth of superb 
illustrations, becomes indispensable. 

The first thing that impresses one in 
reading Mr. Baldry’s painstaking work 
is the immense vitality and versatility of 
the artist. He had the blood of genera- 
tions of great artisans in his veins, stone- 
masons and carvers in wood, from whom 
he inherited his mechanical skill and his 
power of mastering technical details so ° 
conspicuous throughout his career as 
painter, etcher, enameler and_ teacher. 
He is the craftsman par excellence. Per- 
haps the most interesting part of Mr. 
Baldry’s book is where he gives a sketch 
of the history of enameling from its ear- 
liest appearance down to Herkomer’s re- 
vival of antique methods and his develop- 
ment of these into a new and splendid 
medium of expression, which he regards 
as still in its infancy, but fitted beyond 
any other medium for permanent color 
effects. Herkomer’s first successes, how- 
ever, were attained in black and white, 
as an illustrator. In this field he dis- 
plays remarkable power of depicting 
emotions and a striking boldness of style, 
altho his work is marked by a curious 
lack of feeling for just values. 

As a German, born of German parents, 
but reared and educated in England, 
Herkomer is an interesting exemplar of 
the tendencies of Northern art. To in- 
dividuals and nations, whose instinct to 
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express themselves in plastic form is not 
fundamental, the element in art which 
appeals most forcibly, if not uniquely, 
is that of likeness. Thus the art of 
the North, where the art instinct is feeble 
and the feeling for form rudimentary, 
has been great solely in landscape and 
portraiture—Dutch art supremely great, 
German art marred by a weak sentimen- 
tality, English art by an unconquerable 
love for prettiness. When an artist ap- 
pears with all these characteristics of the 
North united, its love of likeness rather 
than of ideal form, together with a com- 
bination of German sentimentality and 
English weakness for the pretty, and 
when these traits are dominated by a 
strong, original personality and an 
equally strong feeling for technic, the 
outcome is to say the least interesting. 
Herkomer’s love for nature is deep 
and true, his rendering of it admirable; 
so great at times are his landscapes that 
it is with positive irritation one sees them 
again and again spoiled by a cheap sen- 
timentality. Such, for instance, is the 
work called “Homeward,” a strong 
landscape, showing a wild waste of moun- 
tains, a rushing torrent and rugged boul- 
ders, all rendered tame and flat by the 
introduction of a pretty girl carrying a 
lamb, while the unity of composition has 
been entirely destroyed by placing a dog 
in the opposite corner of the canvas. 
But, as is the case with most true sons 
of the North, Herkomer’s real strength 
is manifest in his portraits. A member 
of the English Academy, popular and 
courted, he is overwhelmed by orders for 
portraits of the rich and noble. It is 
impossible that all the amazing number 
of portraits he paints every year should 
be satisfactory, but notwithstanding this 
overproduction a fair proportion of 
them rank among the best of their kind. 
He has the characteristics of the great 
portrait painters, a keen habit of observa- 
tion, a power of understanding and seiz- 
ing the essential attributes of his sitters, 
the ability to subordinate his own person- 
ality to that of another. This power is 
peculiarly noticeable, for instance, in his 
portrait of W. H. Thompson. As one 
looks at the subtle and cold face of the 
famous Master of Trinity College, inev- 
itably Tennyson’s description of the man 


arises in memory. The similarity of ef- . 
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fect produced by the artist’s and the 
poet’s work is a striking tribute to the 
accuracy of each: 
“Most delicately hour by hour 
He canvass’d human mysteries, 
And trod on silk, as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes, 
And stood aloof from other minds, 
In impotence of fancied power. 


“With lips depress’d as he were meek, 
Himself unto himself he sold: 
Upon himself himself did feed; 
Quiet, dispassionate and cold, 
And other than his form of creed, 
With chisel’d features clear and sleek.” 


a 


Deissmann’s Bible Studies * 

PRoFESSOR DEISSMANN’S _ gleanings 
from the newly discovered papyri and in- 
scriptions form the most important cor- 
tribution of our times to New Testament 
lexicography. An eminent authority 
(Professor J. M. Moulton, in the Ex 
pository Times for May, 1901) speaks 
thus of its effect: 

“Scores of familiar biblical words and 
phrases now turn out to have been part and 
parcel of the ordinary vocabulary of later 
Greek. One after another. idioms which we 
have regarded as Hebraisms and words which 
have been classed as biblical Greek show them- 
selves in everyday scribblings of Greek speak- 
ing Egyptians. he New Testament 
is written in the normal language of the Greek 
world.” 

To realize the difference this makes let 
any one refer to the lengthy discussions 
of the word itacripov (“ atonement”) 
in the famous passage Rom. 3: 25 in any 
critical commentary or treatise on Bibli- 
cal or Pauline theology, and compare 
these with the brief demonstration of 
Deissmann, pp. 124-135, that the word 
has scarcely a connection with kappo- 
reth (“ mercy seat,” Ex. 25: 16), or with 
the Hebrew root from which this 1s 
taken, signifying “to cover.” In Dion 
Chrysostom (ca. 100 A. D.) and two 
early inscriptions of Cos the word is used 
as the common term for “a votive of 
propitiatory gift.” Those to whom Paul 
wrote would certainly understand it in 
this sense: “God set forth Christ as 4 
propitiatory gift . . . for a demonstra 
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tion of his-goodness:” The famous pas- 
sage ceases to jar against the related 
Pauline references to God’s reconcilia- 
tion (atonement) “ of the world to him- 
self,” and becomes full of meaning and 
beauty. It is a new illustration of Lu- 
ther’s admirable statement of the contrast 
of law and gospel, the former being what 
man does for God, the latter what God 
does for man. 

Or take the following elucidation of 
“the mark (yépaywa) of the beast” Rev. 
13: 11-16: “xdépayya is the name of the 
imperial seal, giving the year (by num- 
ber, cf. Rev. 13: 18) and the name of the 
reigning emperor, and is found on bills 
of sale and similar documents of the first 
century.” Not only seal-impressions in 
red ink are found on such papyri, but the 
stamp plates themselves with red pigment 
adhering, and copies of the documents 
wherein each of the parts, text, signature 
and seal is prefaced by a note, stating it 
to be a copy, the last expressly designated 
ariypadov yapdyyatoc “ COpy of the seal! ” 

Besides these philological contribu- 
tions Professor Deissmann’s discussions 
of contemporary usage in the matter of 
letters vs. epistles (literary products), 
“the marks of Jesus,” Gal. 6: 17, the 
name “ Yahweh” and that of “ Barna- 
bas,” are most interesting and important. 
The book is indispensable to students of 
the Greek Bible, and is well translated. 

& 


BLENNERHASSETT. By Charles Felton 
Pidgin. (Boston: The C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50.) The writers 
of preposterous fiction continue to put 
forth their wares. Why do they do it? 
we ask, but, like jesting Pilate, we can- 
not stay for an answer. In this remark- 
able story the cunning and malevolence 
of Alexander Hamilton arid the diaboli- 
cal machinations of Thomas Jefferson 
are painstakingly contrasted with the 
lofty patriotism, the inflexible probity 
and the kindly forbearance of Aaron 
Burr. The task would not be worth the 
doing even if it were done well; and done 
so ill as it is, there is no conceivable ex- 
cuse for the time and labor expended. 
All the probabilities of life and action 
are constantly violated; the characters 
are shifted about like manikins, and their 
talk is like nothing we have heard before. 
Indeed, the author’s diction is a unique 
achievement; his characters think and 
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speak in phrases instead of in words— 
and in the hackneyed and outworn 
phrases of other people at that ; added to 
this is the unfortunate fact that the 
phrases are usually futile and do not 
convey the intended thought. Of the 
love episode of the book the less said the 
better; it entertains us, it is true, but 
hardly in a manner that would flatter 
the author. Some nice discriminations 
used in describing his characters impress 
us as novel. “ Her face possessed that re- 
markable combination, features Grecian 
in mold, with cheeks rosy with the flush 
of health.” The incompatibility of Gre- 
cian features and health had not occurred 
to us before. Again: ‘‘ She was bright 
and captivating in both speech and move- 
ment, but was also graceful and digni- 
fied.” There is a host of such instances, 
and there is an auxiliary host of mis- 
statements about the commonest facts. 
The Blennerhassetts and Burr are made 
to discuss “the never-to-be-silenced 
query, was there really a William 


Shakespeare?” years before the question 
had really arisen; a phrase and a policy 


of Washington’s are jauntily attributed 
to Jefferson; and the information is 
given that “ everybody who lived in the 
country in those days of long ago occu- 
pied a mansion ’”’—a curious economic 
discovery. So the “story” runs, for 442 
mortal pages, each of them with 534 by 
3% inches of print, and twenty-nine of 
these pages in fine type. 
& 

CarDIGAN. By Robert W. Chambers. 
(New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 
The history of Cardigan is bound to in- 
spire envy in the breast of the unfortu- 
nate youth who cannot leave Titus La- 
bienus, stationed on a hill, as he did, to 
put on a dazzling new uniform and fare 
forth to adventures beside which those 
of Czsar are stale and unprofitable. 
Thrilling is the long journey, through 
forest solitudes, with treacherous white 
enemies close on the trail, and none for 
comrades but kindly highwaymen with 
a price upon their heads. But the peace- 
belts of wampum are carried in vain to 
the great chief. Intrigue has borne its 
fruit and peace is impossible. Cardigan 
proves himself a good fighter, and a true 
lover when finally he does catch fire from 
“Silver Heels.” his old playmate. Tho 
the jaws of hell open to engulf them both, 
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yet they go on unscathed to the more 
delectable gate. In plot and incident 
‘Cardigan does not differ violently from 
‘others of its class. It even includes the 
kidnapping act, which seems to be regard- 
ed a sine qua non. But the descriptions 
are good, the story well balanced and en- 
tertaining, and if the reader were to be 
limited to one novel of the American 
Revolution, Cardigan would by no means 
be an unhappy choice. 


Literary Notes 


Tue Crown Prince of Siam has written 
a volume of essays on the War of the Polish 
Succession as the result of his studies at Ox- 
ford. This is certainly cosmopolitan. 


....It isn’t exactly literature, but it is beau- 
tifully printed, and its subject is appetizing— 
this little book on “ 101 Sandwiches,’ by May 
E. Southworth, which comes to us from San 
Francisco. 


....John Kendrick Bangs, who is yet a young 
man, has thirty-eight volumes to his credit, 
and Robert W. Chambers, who is also a young 
man and who had written not a line previously 
to 1893, has fifteen. 


....The Atheneum is not given to prais- 
ing American books, but it has this to say of 
“Cardigan:” “The real thing is in Mr. 
Chambers, and the mistress he serves is no less 
a lady than the true romance. . . . Mr. 
Chambers has not gone to little men in his 
search among the masters of literary style. He 
writes well and in the language of romance. 
But in these days that is not so rare. The 
important matter with Mr. Chambers is that 
he has something’to say. There is more than 
the silks and swords of romance in the tale he 
has to tell, and his mind has grasped a great 
deal more than the mere properties of his 
craft.” 


....Mr. F. B. Sanborn, one of the few liv- 
ing men who possesses reminiscent knowl- 
edge of the old Cambridge set, has written a 
book on “‘The Personality of Thoreau,” to be 
published by Charles E. Goodspeed, of Bos- 
ton. We quote this anecdote from a “ speci- 
men page:” “ When Emerson said to his 
young visitor that ‘he was always looking out 
for new poets and orators, and was sure the 
new generation of young men would contain 
some,—Thoreau quaintly said that ‘he had 
found one in the Concord woods,—only it had 
feathers, and had never been to Harvard Col- 
lege; still it had a voice and an aerial inclina- 
tion,—and little more was needed.’ ‘Let us 
cage it,’ said Emerson. ‘ That is the way the 
world always spoils its poets,’ was Thoreau’s 
characteristic reply.’ ” 


.... The following prayer takes the place of 
a dedication in Henry van Dyke’s new book, 
“The Ruling Passion: ” 
“A WRITER’S REQUEST OF HIS MASTER. 
“Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, 
nor tell a story without a meaning. Make me 
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respect my material so much that I dare not 
slight my work. Help me to deal very hon- 
estly with words and with people because they 
are both alive. Show me that as in a river, s 
in a writing, clearness is the best quality, and 
a little that is pure is worth more than much 
that is mixed. Teach me to see the local color 
without being blind to the inner light. Give 
me an ideal that will stand the strain of weay. 
ing into human stuff on the loom of the real, 
Keep me from caring more for books than for 
folks, for art than for life. Steady me to do 
my full stint of work as well as I can: and 
when that is done, stop me, pay what 
wages Thou wilt, and help me to say, 
from a quiet heart, 
a grateful 
AMEN.” 


a 
Pebbles 


Tue Shah of Persia is said to have toll 
the Duchess of Westminster that the fame of 
her beauty had reached Teheran. ‘“ Ah,” said 
she to some one who stood Ly, “ he takes me 
for Westminster Abbey.”—Youth’s Compai- 
ion. 


A nervous old party in Worcester 
Was aroused from his sleep by a rorcester. 
He awoke with a snore 
And, arising, he swore 
This was more than his ears could get 
yorcester. —Puck. 


....Mark Twain recently sert the follow- 
ing letter to Andrew Carnegie: “‘ My Dear Car. 
negie: I see by the papers that you are pros 
perous. I want to get a hymn book; it costs 
six shillings. If you send me this hymn book, 
I will bless vou, God will bless you, and it will 
do a great deal of good. Yours truly, Mark 
Twain. S.—Don’t send me the hymn 
book; send me the six shillings.” —Times. 


Five acres of land in the suburbs he bought, 
So he might have a place of his own; 
And the agent remarked that he knew that he'll 
have 
No trouble in floating a loan. 


The land it was covered with water, he found, 
Not an inch of dry land or of stone; 
And he had. true enough, by means of a raft, 
No trouble in floating alone. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


....At a cricket match played recently it 
the park of an English baronet it was found 
necessary to secure the services of one of the 
footmen as umpire. In due course the bat 
onet went in, and the second ball delivered him 
he stopped with his leg, and the cry of “ Hows 
that?” was raised. It was the footman 0 
whom the decision rested, and, turning to his 
master, he said in a half-apologetic tone: “I'm 
afraid I must say ‘ Not at ’ome,’ Sir John 
“ Not at home?” retorted the baronet; “ wha 
do you mean?” “ Well, then, Sir John,” tt 
plied the footman, “ if you will ’ave it, I meat 
that you’re hout! ’—Tribune. 
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Responsibility for Misrule 


No one familiar with conditions in 
Chicago, Philadelphia or New York can 
be ignorant that many thousands of emi- 
nently respectable voters stolidly sup- 
port gangs of organized plunderers, to 
whom these cities are for years together 
delivered over on election days. These 
voters would not themselves take up a 
life of crime as a profession. They 
would not regard kindly any person who 
attacked the common virtues of honesty, 
domestic purity or compassion for the 
poor and needy. They would say hard 
things about men who, in the State or 
National administration, evinced a readi- 
ness to profit largely by opportunities to 
handle public moneys. And yet these 
respectable citizens, business men for the 
most part, who personally take little part 
in politics, and who would not like to be 
thought of as other than morally, no less 
than financially, “ substantial,” are found 
at the critical moment sympathizing with 
Quayism, Tammanyism and all such 
iniquities; and the uninitiated wonder 
how such things can be. 

The reformer who dreams, and the re- 
former who makes it his business to 
know “what is what,” offer different 
explanations of this deplorable habit of 
a certain sort of business men. The 
reformer who dreams tells us that the 
average voter is a hopeless partisan, who 
catries over into the municipal cam- 
paign partisan considerations that prop- 
erly have no place in the choice of ad- 
ministrative officers for a great public 
corporation. Acting on this belief, the 
reformer who dreams tirelessly preaches 
the necessity of separating municipal 
from general elections, and of converting 
urban voters to the doctrine that munic- 
ipal government is strictly a business 
affair, to be conducted on business prin- 
ciples, with little regard to the greater 
issues of national policy. 

The reformer who knows his facts 
could easily make merry over the philoso- 
phizing of the reformer who dreams, but 
he contents himself with putting a single 
question. “ Why, then, is it,” he asks, 
“that precisely those men who are 


shrewd business managers are the ones 
from whom most is to be feared when 
any question of municipal reform is 
brought before the people? Has any- 
body heard of an enthusiastic declaration 
for an anti-Tammany fusion ticket by 
the directors of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company in New York City? 
Has any one observed an energetic activ- 
ity on the part of the leading corporations 
of Philadelphia to overthrow the Quay 
machine? Will the dreamer please ex- 
plain exactly why it is that in municipal 
affairs powerful business interests seem 
to be in no desperate hurry to secure 
what the dreamer calls a business-like 
administration ? ” 

Dreamers are sometimes right in their 
philosophy, and practical men are some- 
times wrong, but in this particular case 
we must sorrowfully admit that the prac- 
tical man has the deeper insight. The 
business man is both a voter and a money 
maker. The assumption of the dreamer 
is that, as a voter, the business man will 
think about politics in terms of business 
methods; that he will regard public offi- 
cials as he regards his heads of depart- 
ments, superintendents and office boys, as 
men to be watched and dealt with accord- 
ing to their honesty. and business-like 
achievement. Unhappily this is what 
the business man in his capacity of citi- 
zen does not do. He does, indeed, think 
of politics in terms of business, but not 
in terms of the administrative side of 
business. He thinks of politics, politi- 
cians and public officials in terms of the 
bargaining side of business, in terms of 
parties to be “ seen,” of deals to be made, 
of “ margins ” to be secured, in short, in 
terms of trade and the balance sheet. 
This, specifically, is the fact that the 
practical reformer understands, and that 
the dream reformer never “ gets onto.” 

Precisely in this fact lies the real dan- 
ger confronting the anti-Tammany forces 
in the present municipal campaign in 
New York, confronting the anti-Ring 
reform movement in Philadelphia, con- 
fronting the little band of reformers fac- 
ing a well-nigh hopeless situation in 
Chicago. Many thousands of business 
men will vote for Mr. Low because they 
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are Republicans, and Mr. Low is the 
regularly nominated candidate of the Re- 
publican party. If these same business 
men had formed the habit—which the 
dream reformer would long ago have had 
them form—of thinking of municipal 
politics as something to be divorced from 
national politics, it is safe to say that 
they would not vote a fusion ticket. 
With a single minded enthusiasm that 
would take the reformer’s breath they 
would put in their work for Tam- 
many Hall. This we know is a well-nigh 
appalling statement. But we also know 
that it is unqualifiedly true. The average 
business man in New York City, Chi- 
cago or Philadelphia, right down in the 
bottom of his heart does not want an 
unflinchingly honest, business-like ad- 
ministration, which will enforce the law 
to the letter, and mete out even-handed 
justice. On the contrary, he wants an 
administration that he can “see.” He 
wants policemen who will stroll stolidly 
by while the sidewalk in front of his 
warehouse is piled ten feet high with 
packing cases. He wants a board of as- 
sessors who are “ all right ” on the deli- 
cate subject of special assessments for 
street improvements. He wants a build- 
ing department which will let him put in 
wood for iron, sand for cement, and 
brick walls for windows. He wants a 
board of health that won’t get “too 
nasty ” when he burns soft coal, or vio- 
lates the ordinances in regard to the 
storage of noxious materials. 

These are hard sayings, but every man 
in New York City who has survived the 
age at which human beings are supposed 
to cut eye teeth knows that they are true, 
and no one knows it better than the aver- 
age New York business man himself. In 
his moments of relaxation, when he talks 
with you freely on the railroad train or 
at the club, he owns up to every one of 
these indictments, and says even harder 
things about himself and his associates. 
There could be no greater nonsense than 
the talk that the strength of the Tammany 
organization lies in the ignorant and 
vicious classes of this great city. The 
strength of Tammany is in the respect- 
able, God-fearing, church-going, well-to- 
do business classes, AND THEY KNOW IT, 
as everybody who is not a simpleton 
knows it. 

What, then, are they going to do about 
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it? Do they propose to go on forever 
imposing upon this and upon other great 
cities in our land a rule of crime and in- 
famy in order that they may make a little 
more money, or enjoy a few more ill- 
gotten privileges in the conduct of their 
business interests? They are the men 
that can shake off and trample down this 
whole organization of villainy in munic- 
ipal politics if they choose to do so. As 
long as they can make people in general 
believe that responsibility rests, not with 
them, but on the ignorant and the vicious, 


_and as long as they can keep the dream 


reformers babbling about some childish 
change in political machinery, or about 
the necessity of carrying business meth- 
ods into politics, the temptation to go 
right on with their actual practice of 
business methods in politics will doubt- 
less be great. The appeal must be made 
to something infinitely greater than their 
business interests and their business 
sense. It must be made to their man- 
hood, to their citizenship, to their sense 
of moral responsibility. 

And so we ask you, business men, 
what are you going to do about it? Will 
you take counsel in these things-of your 
“business interest” or will you look at 
them from the standpoint of your nobler 
instincts, your citizenship, your manhood 
and your decency? You have never had 
a better opportunity to show that you are 
prepared to look upon business interests 
as a means to an end, rather than as the 
supreme end of life itself, than you have 
this fall. 

& 


The Alabama Appointment 


It is not strange that the appointment 
by President Roosevelt of Thomas G. 
Jones to be United States District Judge 
of the Middle District of Alabama has 


excited wide comment. Judge Jones is 
a Democrat; President Roosevelt is a Re- 
publican, and believes in the Republican 
party, North or South, and yet he ap- 
points te a most important office a Demo- 
crat. His explanation of his act is per- 
fectly satisfactory. He says that in the 
South—and we hope also in the North— 
when a Democratic candidate appears to 
be worthier than a Republican, he will 
appoint the Democrat for the good of the 
service. Now we doubt not that in Ala- 
bama it is vastly easier to find a compe- 
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tent Democrat than a competent Republi- 
can, because the Republicans are so few. 
A judge ought to have the respect of the 
people, and the voting people are nearly 
all Democrats. To be sure there are ne- 
groes and a few white Republicans, but 
the negroes have been deprived of the 
ballot, and the white Republicans are dif- 
ficult to find and more difficult to cull. 
Not every one of them is fit to be a judge. 
Mr. Jones’s appointment is worthy of all 
praise. He represents the best sentiment 
in the Democratic party, and to him we 
owe the provision in the new Alabama 
Constitution against lynching, which re- 
moves a sheriff who fails to defend a 
prisoner. He was a Gold Democrat and 
supported Palmer and Buckner in 1896. 
In the Alabama convention he opposed 
the “ grandfather ” clause and declared 
in the debate: 

“The brain of man cannot conceive of qual- 
ications which, without violating the Federal 
Constitution, will shear political power from 
the negro as a race, and at the same time con- 
fer the right of suffrage on the white men, 
save those convicted of crime.” 

And in a letter to the Montgomery, Ala., 
Advertiser he added: 

“T do ‘not believe that it is for the good 
of either race that the negro race should be 
shut out from all hope, and that every indi- 
vidual of the race, no matter what his charac- 
ter, intelligence and interest in the community, 
shall be forever debarred from qualifying him- 
self to vote in a Government which taxes him, 
punishes him, regulates all his concerns, and, 
in case of need, would demand of him to give 
his life in its defense.” 


Such a Democrat is a pretty good Repub- 
lican. 

We are not inclined to designate this 
as an attempt to build up a white Re- 
publican party in the South. Mr. Jones 
is a life-long Democrat, and will doubt- 
less remain such. To be sure, such an 
appointment will increase the favor of 
the white people toward the Republican 
party, and that is to be desired; but that 
is in this case subsidiary. As to the 
policy of building up a white Republican 
party in the South, much may be said in 
its favor. There is no wisdom in keep- 
ing a party conveniently small in any 
State, except in the view of those that 
may want to monopolize its offices. That 
the weakness of the Republican party 
in certain Southern States has fostered 
corruption no one can doubt who has fol- 
lowed the history of their delegations to 


the national conventions. But the party 
in the South has been able to do nothing 
by way of legislation for the negro. On 
the other hand, legislation against them 
has been hardened into constitutional 
suppression of their votes. The time has 
got to come when a white Republican 
party will be built up in the South, with- 
out damage to the negroes who have 
been faithful to the party, and who de- 
serve its recognition. We imagine that 
that time has now come. If so, some 
good is to be expected from the new 
policy. While Southern white Republi- 
cans will not have the same sentiment 
toward negro voters that we have in the 
North, where we give them equal legal 
rights, but leave social recognition to in- 
dividual taste, it will be to the interest 
of white Republicans in the South to see 
to it that negroes are allowed to vote and 
have their votes counted, and it will be 
to the interest of the country that there 
shall be in the South a strong Republi- 
can party which shall have the support of 
intelligent people, white and black. This 
we believe that Mr. Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration will do something to secure. 


& 


Home Missionary Organization 


IF half the breath and ink spent in dis- 
cussing how benevolent societies should 
be managed could be employed in secur- 
ing their funds or doing their work, it 
would be greatly to the gain of the cause. 
The Episcopalian papers have for weeks 
been full of arguments pro and con on 
the proposition to put their mission work 
under the sole care of the bishops, instead 
of the present Board of Missions; and 
the Congregationalists, after a little 
respite, are to be plunged into the same 
sort of a discussion of their home mis- 
sion work. Their Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, having had some seven years of 
conflict, is now enjoying peace, while 
the tempest is transferred to the Home 
Missionary Society. 

There has been something of a con- 
flict between its Executive Committee 
and its State auxiliaries as to the allot- 
ment and control of its funds; and at the 
annual meeting last May a commit- 
tee of fifteen was appointed, five nomi- 
nated by the Executive Committee and 
five by the auxiliaries, these to choose 
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five others, who should propose a plan 
to perfect the relations between the so- 
ciety and its auxiliaries. This commit- 
tee reported, through its chairman, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, last week, and it more 
than supports the contentions of the 
auxiliaries. It proposes the appointment 
of a “ National Committee,” one member 
at least from each State Association or 
‘Conference, or State Auxiliary, each 
State to have an additional member for 
each 10,000 additional members, and 
five more members at large, to be chosen 
by the Society at its annual meeting. 
This National Committee shall elect the 
Executive Committee of the Society, 
shall estimate probable receipts, and shall 
apportion the amounts to be spent in the 
several States. No paid official shall be 
a member of either the National or the 
Executive Committees. Any State mis- 
sionary society which assumes all the ex- 
penses of its missions shall be an aux- 
iliary and have entire charge of their 
direction, and the Executive Committee 
can, at its discretion, transfer the control 
of missions to a competent - missionary 
organization in States where the entire 
support is not assumed. Contributions 
are to be credited both to the National 
‘Society and to the auxiliary in any State 
from which they are received. Differ- 
ences between the Executive Committee 
and the auxiliaries are referred for final 
decision to the National Committee, and 
‘cannot be appealed therefrom to the an- 
nual meeting of the Society. 

This proposed National Committee 
adds another wheel to the machine. It 
would consist of 84 members (allowing 
one each to California and Texas, which 
have two associations each), or four or 
five less if certain Southern States are 
excluded where the Society has very lit- 
tle work. Only such members of the 
National Committee could meet as hap- 
pened to be present at the annual meet- 
ings of the Society. We suspect that 
after a year or so this National Com- 
mittee would sink to the unserviceable, if 
not innocuous, lethargy of the old com- 
mission of fifty that used to appoint the 
Executive Committee, but was dropped 
as useless a generation or less ago. We 
are always suspicious of these inter- 
mediary contrivances to lengthen the 
chain which distributes responsibility. 
We would put all responsibility on the 
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Executive Committee, even to the elect. 
ing of all paid officers, and hold them to 
it, and turn them out if they do not d 
their work to the satisfaction of the 
churches. 

The present proposition puts the chie 
financial responsibility, that of distribut. 
ing funds, on the National Committee, 
which meets but once a year, if it ca% 
meet at all. This requires a change in 
the present constitution, which puts the 
entire charge of funds with the Executive 
Committee, meeting at least once a 
month; and by depriving the Executive 
Committee of its chief responsibility ani 
duty it will make it more difficult to s. 
cure capable men to assume its service 
There may be good reasons for this pro- 
posed change, but the objections are pat: 
ent, and it will be the duty of those wh 
have proposed it to defend it. 


& 
Admiral Sampson’s Repudiation 


CoLtonEL Rospert M. Tuompsoy, the 
President of the Naval Academy Alumni 
Association, has given to the press a 
apparently authorized statement in ex 
planation of the course taken by Rear 
Admiral Sampson in approving the prov 
sheets of Mr. Maclay’s History of the 
Navy, in which Rear-Admiral Schley 
was called a “ coward,” “ prevaricator, 
“ caitiff ”’ and “craven.” This explane- 
tion is as follows: 


“The proofs were sent by Mr. Maclay to 
Admiral Sampson with the request that they 
be read and corrected. He did corret 
a certain part of them, but as soon as he a 
rived at the part which contained the state 
ment that Schley was a coward and a caitifi 
he was very much angered and said the state 
ment was one the author had no right to makt 
and that it was unjust and unfair to speak ¢ 
any naval officer in such terms, and decline 
to have anything further to do with the proof 
His secretary, impressed with the great desi 
ability of having the statements of facts acct 
rate, and not believing that he was in any wa 
responsible for the statements of opinions, did 
on his own account, compare the book witl 
the records and make on the margin a number 
of corrections. As these were in the samt 
handwriting as those made when Admird 
Sampson was giving his personal attention t0 
the corrections, Mr. Maclay was perfectly jus 
tified in his statements. The order of the Set: 
retary of the Navy forbidding naval officers t? 
make any statements for publication regarding 
this controversy, issued immediately after thi 
interview, prevented the above correction beitf 
officially made.” 
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The United States Naval Academy 
Alumni Association is composed of 
graduates of the Academy, both in the 
service and in civil life. The former, it 
is true, have been debarred from public 
discussion. The latter, including Colonel 
Thompson, have not; and there is as 
much outspoken difference of opinion 
among them as among any equal number 
of men intelligently informed on the sub- 
ject. 

' Whether the present simple act of jus- 
tice on the part of Admiral Sampson, in 
order to relieve himself from a very false 
position, was ever within the prohibition 
of the Navy Department any more than it 
is now, or whether Colonel Thompson 
on his behalf could not have acted in 
palliation of this libel with the same 
celerity with which Mr. Maclay’s pub- 
lishers suppressed the volume containing 
it (we are informed that the book is now 
unpurchasable and has been off the mar- 
ket for two months) is a matter upon 
which it is needless to dwell. Of course, 
it will inevitably be noted that this is the 
third time that Admiral Sampson has 
found himself under the necessity of 
ascribing actions, for which he frankly 
avows responsibility, to the ineptness of 
a subordinate ; the unfortunately worded 
“Fourth of July dispatch” after the 
battle of Santiago, and the still more 
unfortunately worded indorsement re- 
lating to promotion from the ranks on 
the letter of Gunner Morgan, being the 
other two instances. The especial im- 
portance, however, of his present out- 
giving resides in the fact that it is the 
first authoritative explanation—to use 
the mildest possible expression—on the 
part of any one of the “commanding 
officers” whom Mr. Maclay directly 
charges in his preface with having re- 
vised and approved the offensive pages 
of his book; and it is greatly to the credit 
of Admiral Sampson that, without wait- 
ing for any verdict of the court of in- 
quiry, he has permitted Colonel Thomp- 
son to express in plain terms the anger 
and resentment which he felt on reading 
these aspersions; still more significant is 
it that he has authorized this statement 
now after most of the testimony concern- 
ing the events which gave rise to Mac- 
lay’s charges has been made public, and 
presumably with a full knowledge of its 
purport and effect: testimony adduced 
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with all the methods of a prosecution and 
before a “court of inquiry” which, in 
this respect, is different from any court 
of inquiry ever held under the auspices 
of the Navy Department, or justified by 
any of its promulgated regulations. 

The public now wants to see whether 
the other “ commanding officers” whom 
Mr. Maclay has implicated will follow the 
example set by their chief. It has noted 
with some surprise that some of them 
who have appeared as witnesses have not 
been asked whether they approved these 
charges, as Mr. Maclay has alleged, and 
their reasons demanded. It certainly 
was supposed that inasmuch as Maclay’s 
book started this investigation, however 
technically irregular such questions 
might be as involving expressions of 
opinion, the proceeding itself was suffi- 
ciently irregular to justify departures 
from strict rules, at least in this one par- 
ticular. The burden of justification, 
however, still remains, and until it is 
assumed by them these officers have only 
themselves to blame if the public con- 
tinues to regard their act, unified by its 
single result, as a conspiracy of defama- 
tion and a blot upon the fair name of 
the service, which sooner or later must 
be removed. 

Colonel Thompson in his authorized 
interview essays to break the force of 
the repudiation by the Navy Department 
of its official map of the battle of Santi- 
ago, in the form of a defense of Com- 
mander Wainwright, the senior member 
of the board which produced it. He 
says: 

“ Any one reading the report accompanying 
the chart sees that there was no misrepresenta- 
tion as to what it was. It did not claim to be, 
and in the nature of things could not be, ab- 
solutely correct. In the first half hour of the 
fight, while the smoke of battle obscured all 
landmarks and the excitement incident to the 
battle was affecting every man, how could 
any one determine accurately where they were 
at each particular moment. At best there 
could only be, as there was, a general discus- 
sion between the navigators, and each one put 
down his ship where he thought it ought to be, 
and where there were differences of opinion 
the majority had to decide as to what posi- 


tion was to be accepted, and so the Board re- 
ported.” ; 


Nevertheless, Mr. Maclay published 
that chart in his book (garbled by the 
omission of the numbers showing the 
places of the ships) for the express pur- 
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pose of sustaining his position and of 
justifying his charges of cowardice on 
the part of Commodore Schley during 
the battle. There is not one word in his 
book qualifying this showing, as Colonel 
Thompson now ‘attempts to qualify it. 
Nor has the Navy Department at any 
time during the three years which has 
elapsed since that chart has been made 
and published as a part of the official 
report of the Secretary of the Navy for 
1898, published a single word to dis- 
credit it. Neither was there anything in 
the report of the board accompanying it 
in the nature of a warning. What the 
board did say three months after the bat- 
tle was this: 

“ Before plotting these positions the Board 
took each ship. separately and discussed her 
data for the position under consideration, these 
data being obtained from the report of the 
commanding officers, notes taken during the 
action, and the evidence of the members of the 
Board. 

“Tn reconciling differences of opinion in re- 
gard to distances, bearings, ranges, etc., full 
liberty was given to the representative of the 
ship under discussion to bring in any argu- 
ment or data he considered necessary, and the 
Board submits this report with a feeling that, 
under the circumstances, it is as nearly correct 
as is possible so long after the engagement.” 


It was not until a correct copy of that 
chart had been published in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, until after the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. had been asked to measure 
it for themselves in direct refutation of 
the statements of Mr. Maclay (approved 
by the “commanding officers”) to the 
effect that the “Brooklyn” had run 
away out of the fight, that Cervera had 
“nobly thrown down the gauntlet” 
which Schley had “cravenly refused to 
take up,” and not until after Commander 
Heilner on cross-examination had been 
invited to explain the discrepancy be- 
tween his solemn certification made nine- 
ty days after the event, and his recollec- 
tion expressed three years after it, that 
the Navy Department found it necessary 
to repudiate the showing of that map, 
and Colonel Thompson to publish a de- 
fense of the officer who merely pre- 
sided over the deliberations which pro- 
duced it. 

Furthermore, the difficulties as to ac- 
curacy due to the “smoke of battle” 
and “the excitement incident to the bat- 
tle affecting every man,” however they 
may serve to shield the Navy Depart- 
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ment, have not prevented this court be- 
ing called to investigate minutely every 
word and every act, no matter how triv- 
ial, occurring under identically the same 
circumstances and at precisely the same 
time, on the part of Commodore Schley. 

It is a little curious that after having 
utterly and repeatedly discredited their 
chart of the battle of Santiago, the wit- 
nesses at the Schley investigation are 
some of them now discrediting their in- 
struments. An officer declared on oath 
that altho the stadimeter gave the dis- 
tance of the “Viscaya” from the 
“Brooklyn” as 1400 yards, he believed 
it was 2000 yards more. At that dis- 
tance, he said, he could not trust the 
stadimeter ; he would rather trust a sex- 
tant, and apparently he would rather 
trust his eye. Now what is a stadimeter ? 
It is merely a sort of sextant, a simple 
instrument used on all war vessels, in- 
vented by Lieut.-Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, who is the leading inventor of the 
navy, to whom we owe the telescope 
sights and range finders which make ac- 
curate firing possible, and the new sys- 
tem of signals independent of wind and 
weather. The stadimeter gives, by 
means of two adjustable mirrors, the 
visual angle subtended by a distant mast 
of known hight (that of the “ Viscaya ” 
was 73 feet), and with angle and hight 
known the linear distance of the ship is 
read off from a scale. Lieut.-Com- 
mander Fiske, as navigator of the 
“ Petrel,” by use of his stadimeter gave 
the distance for the Spanish ships in the 
battle of Manila for the firing at a dis- 
tance of over 4,000 yards. And here 
Lieutenant Bristol, a witness, declares 
that this instrument at 1,400 yards would 
allow an error of 2,000 yards. Now the 
inherent error is one minute of an arc, 
and the error at 1,400 yards could be 
24 yards instead of 2,000. It is very 
strange. 

In this connection, as illustrating what 
are the conditions that are now bringing 
discredit upon the Navy Department, 
we mention the report that Captain Ben- 
jamin T. Tilley, who has just returned 
from Samoa, has been suddenly ordered 
back to that island to be tried by court- 
martial for drunkenness and unprofes- 
sional conduct, and it is said that the 
charges are made by missionaries. Cap- 
tain Tilley graduated at the head of his 
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lass in 1867, has been one of the ablest 
and most spotless officers in the service; 
as been complimented warmly for his 
ork in Samoa during the troubles there ; 
pnd that there can be any basis for such 
n charge is incredible to those who know 
is record. It would seem that some 
suitable investigation should have been 
ade before he was sent instantly back 
hus discredited. There are no Ameri- 
an missionaries in Samoa, we believe, 
except Mormons. There are some Prot- 
pstant missionaries, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and the English Wesley- 
ans, and some Catholic French mission- 
nries; and we should like to know, if 
he information were accessible, from 
what source these charges come against 
an officer of such established reputation. 


ed 


The Pope, the Philippines and 
the Catholic Press 


A CREDIBLE dispatch from Rome in- 
orms us that Archbishop Chapelle, of 
ew Orleans, the Apostolic Delegate to 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, has made 
t favorable report to the Pope at Rome 
bn the action of the United States in the 
Philippines and the security which the 
American rule gives the Church; and 
hat the Pope has expressed the opinion 
hat all Christians ought to aid the Amer- 
cans in the pacification of the archi- 
belago. And yet, by a perversity which 
60 often makes them take the wrong side, 
bur American Catholics, with a few 
onorable exceptions, have opposed the 
American rule in the Philippines, pre- 
erring to it either that of the Spaniards 
br to leave the islands to the Katipunan 
secret society, which persecutes the friars. 
Because one intelligent Archbishop has 
been on the side of the Government he 
as been abused and almost boycotted. 
Uur soldiers have been maligned as rob- 
bers of churches, and our President 
harged with tyranny and cruelty. The 
atholic press, as a whole, has been 


bgainst the Government and in favor of 


he Filipinos, as if unconscious of the 
act that our perfectly impartial Gov- 
ttnment is the best in the world to the 
atholic Church, because it allows it ab- 
olute liberty and gives it absolute jus- 
ice, 
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As a further illustration of the inepti- 
tude that characterizes so much of the 
Catholic press, we quote from a leading 
editorial in the chief Catholic paper of 
the Cardinal’s own city. It has swal- 
lowed a story that J. Pierpont Morgan 
has gone to the Episcopal Convention 
to lead the opposition to the proposed 
canon forbidding the remarriage of di- 
vorced persons. It has this to say of 
Mr. Morgan: 


“Doubtless his power in many respects is 
greater in this country than was Henry 
VIII’s in England. He may esteem himself a 
sovereign in might, and perhaps even his abil- 
ity if not to enact at least to influence, com- 
pel and purchase legislation may have led him 
to believe in his power to sway things to suit 
his: whims... 

“The members of the New York ‘ four 
hundred’ are of course not desirous of anti- 
divorce legislation by the bishops of the Epis- 
copal Church. They are, many of them, mem- 
bers of that Church and many of them are di- 
vorced, or hope to be some day. It would not 
be pleasant to be discriminated against. Hence 
they have retained Mr. Morgan as counsel to 
plead their cause. Not content to be a mere 
advocate, the magnate would dictate to the 
triennial convention of the Episcopal Church, 
and it remains to be seen whether the bishops 
will suffer his dictation. A few of them are 
more or less directly under his influence. 
Others may be brought under, but will they? 
Yes, will they refuse to bask in the magic of 
his favor? Will they dare to disobey his nod? 

“The home Mr. Morgan has rented in San 
Francisco for the occasion will be open to all 
his friends. With the wiles of his generous 
hospitality, with the awe of his impressive 
majesty, he will win influence and assert his 
power. Will the bishops take the risk 
of losing the élite of Eastern society—wealthy 
and aristocratic divorcees and the eminent 
counsel—who, be it said to his credit, has no 
personal interest in the premises—J. Pierpont 
Morgan?” 

We have given this long quotation for 
a plain purpose. We wish to show that 
it is such absurdities as this, such palpable 
misrepresentations of facts, not excused 
by willing credulity, that explain the 
lack of influence of so large a part of 
the Catholic press. Among the Catholic 
papers are a few of the brightest and 
best edited of religious journals. We 
could point out such in Boston, Milwau- 
kee and St. Louis, but such vaporings as 
the above are not to be found in them. 
They have at least a sufficient sense of 
humor to avoid what is intrinsically ab- 
surd when they feel it their duty to turn 
their ‘ridicule on their separated breth- 
ren, 
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Two Trials 


In the United States and in Japan 
there has been a trial of the assassin of 
aruler. The cases are not wholly paral- 
lel, but they invite comparison. 

In this country it was the President 
of the United States who was killed. 
He had been publicly charged with cor- 
rupt subserviency to oppressive wealth. 
While engaged in a public duty, receiv- 
ing his fellow citizens, he was slain by 
a zealot who believed he was doing the 
country service in assassinating its chief 
officer. He could not escape, did not 
wish to, for he had made himself a sacri- 
fice to his sense of duty. He was tried, 
with deliberation, with dispatch, and con- 
demned to death. 


“ Not slower than Majesty moves for a mean 
and a measure 

Of motion; not faster than dateless Olym- 

pian leisure 

Might pace with unblown ample garments 

from pleasure to pleasure,” 
the trial proceeded in steady dignity to 
its inevitable end. 

In Japan it was a member of the Cabi- 
net, Mr. Hoshi Toru, who was assassi- 
nated. He had been publicly charged 
with bribery. Among those who be- 
lieved the charges against Mr. Hoshi 
was one Iba Sotaro, a member of the old 
samurai class of warriors, a zealot who 
felt that he was doing the State a service 
in putting him out of the way. He found 
his victim seated in the council chamber, 
rushed upon him with a shout, and killed 
him by a skillful blow of his practiced 
sword. Proud of his deed he had no 
desire to escape, was seized and tried. 

Now comes the contrast. Four law- 
yers were glad to undertake his defense, 
declaring that while he had been guilty 
of homicide, and was doubtless sane, his 
confidence that he was doing a public 
duty must serve as a mitigation of his 
offense, and that he should not be exe- 
cuted, but imprisoned. .The prosecution 
showed that the Japanese law allowed no 
such mitigation of the offense, that if the 
absence of private grudge excused the 
crime it would excuse insurrection or the 
slaying of the sovereign, crimes visited 
with severest punishment. Yet there 
was considerable public sympathy with 
the assassin; leading papers desired a 
lighter sentence, and the court made the 
penalty to be imprisonment for life. 
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As will be readily conceived, this pen- 
alty does not satisfy the judgment of the 
best people in Japan, native or foreign, 
It is evident that there is no such outburst 
of indignation there as has been seen 
here. Here a few anarchists believe 
that the assassin performed a brave and 
noble deed ; in Japan a multitude of peo. 
ple give similar honor to Iba Sotaro, 
Probably the charges of corruption 
against Mr. Hoshi were made with more 
genuine honesty and were more seriously 
believed than were those against Mr. Mc. 
Kinley. Here the puff of the pistol blew 
instantly away every cloud of slander, 
and the President’s simple character 
stood out clear and quite unsmirched. 
But there a greater credence was given 
to the stories, and a multitude of peopl 
made the assassin a hero, just as in this 
country many believe that lynchers are 
protectors of the land and saviors of jus- 
tice. Probably in no other land would 
the assassin of a ruler have received a 
modified sentence; but we must remen- 
ber that Japan is just emerging from the 
traditions of feudalism. Even our ow 
courts are gentle with some cases of mut- 
der, and grand juries refuse to indict. 


& 


It is natural that the 
sad plight of Mis 
Stone, a missionary 
of the American Board, captured by 
brigands and held for ransom of $110; 
000, should have given color to the mett- 
ing of the Board at Hartford last week 
That the Board could not itself ransom 
her, even if it had the money to do tt 
seems plain; but neither could she be lef 
to be mutilated or killed. The Boatl 
sanctions what our Government advises 
that the ransom be raised and paid. Wha 
is being done the public is not informef, 
but that the wisest plan is pursued we 
do not question. We only hope that! 
the ransom is paid the subsequent pursitl 
of the bandits will be so fierce, and tht 
punishment so severe, that other banditf 
all over Turkey will not be encourage 
to seize other foreigners. We would hart 
such summary justice done as was i 
flicted years ago in Greece, when set 
eral English tourists were captured atl 
killed. This case of Miss Stone quit 
took away interest from the success #! 
securing from the Turkish Governmell 


Miss Stone and the 
American Board 
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the indemnity for the destruction of min- 
ing property, for which much credit is 
due to our Department of State and our 
Ministers in Constantinople, especially 
Mr. Straus. The ex-Methodist pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, Dr. Cadman, proved himself a 
most valuable recruit, through the im- 
pulse he gave to his proposition to cancel 
the debt of over a hundred thousand 
dollars. It was found that a special fund 
of nearly fifty thousand dollars could be 
applied to this purpose, and the appeals 
of Dr. Cadman and others raised the 
rest of the debt. The fame of the annual 
meetings of this Board was well main- 
tained. 
& 


The proposition is 
urged by Orlin M. 
Sanford, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., to make next Arbor Day a memorial 
of President McKinley. The suggestion 
is readily adopted by many of our public 
men, including some of the Governors, 
and by the press generally. It would 
probably give an impetus to the plan for 
reforestizing the country if the sentiment 
of the people were thus touched, in hon- 
or of one loved by all classes, sections 
and parties. THE INDEPENDENT is on 
record as heartily favoring a strong, 
united effort to restore the atmospheric 
and barometric balance that has been de- 
stroyed by ruthless destruction of our 
noble woods. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said and done, the destruction 
of trees goes on very much more rapidly 
than the planting. Where we should 
have been but for Arbor Day, and pro- 
tective legislation, is hard to see. Penn- 
svlvania has a forest area equal to a strip 
of territory seventeen miles wide across 
the State, from north to south. This is 
decreasing at the rate of one mile a year. 
New York, notwithstanding its improved 
legislation, is not much better off. Michi- 
gan has the grandest woodlands of any 
Northern State, but has,.so far, not been 
able to protect her forests as well as 
New York. The end is easy to foresee. 
In spite of planting as it now goes on, 
our woodlands will be practically anni- 
hilated within the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. If President Roosevelt shall make 
special issue, during his administration, 
of some of these far-reaching problems, 
we believe the country will be heartily 


Arbor Days and 
Arbor Ways 
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with him. A correlative phase of the 
forestry problem is that fathered by Ex- 
Governor Morton, of Nebraska. He 
holds that the government of the States 
should assume a more definite control of 
highways. He proposes to make all 
roadways heavily shaded avenues, under 
State control. Definitely, his plan is to 
give one-half the present legal width of 
highways to the roadbed—properly 
graded, drained, and improved; the 
other half—that is, thirty feet on each 
side, to be planted with trees by the 
Government, and held under control of 
the State Forestry Commission. The 
end sought is to secure a large amount 
of forest, and at the same time an object 
lesson in right forestry. This model les- 
son would extend all over the State, and 
could not fail to be of great value to 
land holders. Much of our present for- 
est decrease is owing to ignorance. In- 
stead of cultivating woodland, and cut- 
ting each year that which should be cut, 
our farmers are accustomed to clear 
away large areas of woodland at one 
sweep. THE INDEPENDENT sees good 
reasons why both of the propositions 
suggested above should be adopted. 


o 


Now that Virginia is about 
to prepare a Constitution, the 
chief purpose of which is 
freely declared to be to exclude negroes 
from the suffrage, it is well to recall the 
pledge under which Virginia was admit- 
ted, after her secession, to representation 
in Congress. Virginians are supposed to 
be actuated by a high sense of honor, and 
to regard falsehood as a serious offense. 
The following is the pledge required by 
Congress and accepted by Virginia, and 
under which she has enjoyed full rights 
as an equal State: 


“That the State of Virginia is admitted to 
representation in Congress as one of the States 
of the Union, upon the following fundamental 
conditions: First, that the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia shall never be so amended or changed 
as to deprive any citizen or class of citizens 
of the United States of the right to vote who 
are entitled to vote by the Constitution herein 
recognized, except as a punishment for such 
crimes as are now felonies at common law, 
whereof they shall have been duly convicted 
under the laws equally applicable to all the 
inhabitants of said State; provided that any 
alteration of said Constitution, prospective in 
its effects, may be made in regard to the time 
and place of residence of voters,” 


Virginia’s 
Pledge 
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A second and a third condition provided 
a similar equal right to hold office and 
to educational and other civil privileges. 
For Virginia now to repudiate this pledge 
is as great an offense and affront as it is 
for Utah—which we greatly fear—to 
violate its pledge of admission and 
restore polygamy. 


The order lately given by 
Bishop Michaud to the 
Catholic clergy of the 
diocese of Burlington, Vt., is doubtless 
much the same as that given by other 
bishops and indicates the general policy 
of the Church. We quote from the 
“ Circular to the Reverend Clergy ”: 

“ Important—RESERVED CASE FOR THE DIOCESE. 

Parents and guardians, who in places where 
there are parochial schools send their children 
to the public schools, cannot be absolved. The 
Rev. Rector of each parish where the case be- 
longs, is hereby made the judge in foro ex- 
terno, of each and every case pertaining to his 
own parish. This is in accordance with the 
III. Plen. Coun. of Baltimore, see Nos. 198, 
199. At 40 Hours’ Devotion and on all other 
occasions, when priests assist him to hear con- 
fessions, the rector must remind them of this 
reserve. In doubt, consult the bishop.” 
It is easily seen that so strict a rule shuts 
Catholic children out of the public 
schools, wherever there are parochial 
schools of a grade which they can attend. 
But it leaves some latitude of judgment 
with the priests. In a dispatch to the 
press giving an incorrect account of this 
order it was stated that the citizens of 
Burlington were pleased with the system 
of parochial schools, as it relieved them 
of burdensome support of public schools. 
The fact is that Burlington has never 
turned one of her pupils away for lack 
of room, and will gladly provide accom- 
modation for all her children of school 
age. 


A Stringent 
Rule 


& 


It is The Globe Quarterly 
Review of Literature, So- 
ciety, Religion, Art and 
Politics—why not Science also?—of St. 
Louis which we must regard as one of 
the curiosities of journalism, and as an 
instance of the liberty of thought and 
license of speech that find room in the 
Catholic Church, of which the editor, 
W. H. Thorne, is a vociferous mem- 
ber. He admits no restraint in his com- 
ments on his co-religionists. He has 


A Curiosity of 
Journalism 
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occasion to differ from a Boston journal 
and he calls its editors “the wax-nose 
fool editors of The Sacred Heart Re- 
view.” But they are not alone, for he 
asks: “ Are there not at least one hun- 
dred American fool editors and writers 
for Catholic newspapers in the United 
States?”’ There is another St. Louis 
Catholic journal which attracts Editor 
Thorne’s gentle sheet lightning, and so 
we learn of “the hasty, hyperorthodox 
idiots who scribble for the St. Louis Re- 
view; “God pity their small and de- 
luded souls.” Certain statements of 
Father O’Hare, of Brooklyn, he declares 
are “ false at heart and foul to the core.” 
Said O’Hare and his supporters “ are 
the vainest, untaught fools,” “ jackasses 
with big ears and enormous noses; ” and 
such a one as he “ looks very much like 
a recreant, renegade and apostate and 
a son of perdition,” and his talk is “ the 
talk of swell-headed fools;” is “ swell- 
headed imbecility.” Even the great silver- 
tongued Catholic orator is not spared; 
witness: “ Such gad-about, insignificant, 
mouthing, so-called orators as Bourke 
Cochran and Co.” We doubt if Bourke 
Cochran’s silver bugle ever emitted such 
a gong-like note as this which sounds 
from the same page of the well-printed 
and sedate-looking quarterly review: 

“ Stop Niagara with a three-inch cork; turn 
the great ocean into dry land at your word; 
level the Rocky Mountains with your patent 
drills; clothe the heavenly hosts with your 
shoddy and rotten garments; whisper to the 
inhabitants of Mars, and combine to make the 
solar system run more smoothly; readjust the 
infinite Universe to your modern methods of 
machinery; but do not attempt to cheat the 
devil by the subtle use of his own methods, 
and, above all, do not presume to hoodwink 
the Almighty with your corrupt morality, or to 
reform the world by those falsest of all idols— 
the ballot-box and obligatory State-supported, 


State-controlled, universal and infidel educa- 
tion.” 


Why do we quote all this vulgarity and 
bombast? Why did the Spartans make 
a show of their drunken Helots? Such 
language accomplishes nothing nowa- 
days. Samson’s weapon has lost its 
killing power and ought to be thrown 
to the bone-heap. 


It will be a mistake if the 
visit of the Marquis Ito to 
this country does not receive full honor. 
A younger man than Li Hung Chang, he 


Marquis Ito 
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yet holds in Japan the same dignity of 
unquestioned precedence which the latter 
holds in China. Nearly forty years ago, 
as a lad, he managed to go secretly to 
London, and there pursue his studies. 
On his return to Japan he entered public 
service, and more than once was sent to 
Europe and America to draw up legal 
codes or to reform the currency. He 
has three times been Premier and five 
times in the Cabinet. He has guided the 
State in its most serious perils, as through 
the war with China in 1894-5, and dur- 
ing this later war, when Japan gained so 
much glory. The present constitution of 
Japan is mainly his work. He is a man 
of the highest character, a liberal in his 
sentiments, a friend of all education and 
progress, and may fairly be called the 
Washington of his country. Our people 
cannot pay him too much respect. 
ad . 

A brilliant article in The 
North American Review by 
Ho Yow, Chinese Consul- 
General in San Francisco, on Chinese 


Chinese 
Exclusion 


exclusion, is fitted to open eyes closed 


by the dust of the Sand Lot. He shows 
that up to the passage of the exclusion 
law the trade of San Francisco with 
China had been increasing at the rate of 
a million dollars a year. Those were the 
gala days of the prosperity of that city, 
which began to decline in 1880. Trade 
fell off seven million dollars in two years. 
The city shrank in population and enter- 
prise, and did not revive until Dewey’s 
victory in the East. He takes up in a 
very interesting way the complaint that 
the Chinese take gold out of the coun- 
try. This money is sent, he says, to rela- 
tives and friends. 


“This leavens the common people; and in 
leavening them it lifts the whole Empire. It 
brings comfort to them; it draws their minds 
close to your country; it makes them receptive 
to your ideas, ready for the acceptance of your 
methods. Not only do the Chinese here send 
their gold in amongst them, but your goods 
also. Chinese are great givers of presents, and 
great quantities of your products enter their 
Chinese homes in this manner. . . . With 
their New World wealth they have carried 
New World ideas. They have learned how to 
develop their own country; or, becoming fa- 
miliar with American goods, they perceived 
the kind that could be sold most advantageous- 
ly in their own country. Upon their return 
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they opened importing establishments and so 
extended the trade of America. The returned 
Chinese have done all this. They have intro- 
duced American ideas, American goods and 
planted American desires in Hong Kong and 
the Kwang-tung district.” 


We have opposed these laws from the 
beginning, and believe they ought not to 
be extended over another term of years. 


as 


While it may be some time before we 
can have one cent postage on letters, it 
may be interesting to compare the Amer- 
ican rate with that of Great Britain. The 
British post office rate is one penny for 
four ounces or less, with an additional 
charge of a halfpenny to each additional 
two ounces. Thus we have the following 
table for letters, to which we add that 
for telegrams, which in Great Britain 
are included in the postal service: 

Great Britain. United States. 


2 cents. 
2 si 


Ounces. 


12 
20 cents to $1.00 
for 10 words, 
address and sig. 
nature free. 
1 to? cents for 
each extra word. 
The limit to the size of letters in Great 
Britain is rather liberal. The letter must 
not be more than two feet in length, one 
foot in width, or one foot in depth. 


as 


When considering the advice of our 
Government that the ransom demanded 
by the abductors of Miss Stone be paid, it 
should be remembered that all European 
Governments pay these ransoms. Only 
three years ago the French Government 
paid $70,000 to ransom M. Chevalier, in 
Macedonia, near where Miss Stone has 
now been abducted. Of course the 
money was later refunded from the 
Turkish treasury. 


12 cents for 12 
words, address 
and signature 
counted. 
1 cent for each 
l extra word. 


Herr Most has received a needed les- 
son. He has been condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment for publishing in his an- 
archist paper an article entitled “ Murder 
Against Murder,” directly inciting to the 
murder of rulers. So it seems we have 
useful law if we will only apply it. 





INSURANCE 


Gradually Coming Together 


From time to time considerable has 
been publicly said about a system of in- 
vestigation of every fire back to its cause, 
but not enough has been said, for to dis- 
cover the causes of fire waste is the first 
step toward lessening it, and agitation 
must go on until a suitable “ fire coroner 
law” is common on State statute books. 
It is gratifying to note that several trade 
organizations have undertaken for them- 
selves to look into the causes of fires in 
their own particular trade. Thus the 
drug trade, dissatisfied, as everybody 
ought to be, with the high cost of in- 
surance, took action by an inquiry from 
a committee of the New York Drug Ex- 
change, asking of the members informa- 
tion about fires. Dissatisfaction, we say, 
ought to be general, but instead of 
spending itself in complaint of the under- 
writers (who in any large degree are no 
more responsible for fires than the ther- 
mometer is for the temperature) it 
should direct itself to the fires which 
cause the high rates. For it cannot be 
too often pointed out that an insurance 
company is in essence only a number of 
separated and unacquainted persons who 
pool sums into a common fund, which is 
managed by a corporation, and that cor- 
poration, as such, is only tax-collector, 
pool-holder, and guarantor of the suffi- 
ciency of the assessed rate. 

It was said at the last annual meeting 
of the Fire Protection Association that 
good had clearly come from direct and 
frank consultation between committees 
of the association and makers of preven- 
tive devices. Why (it was asked) can- 
not something be done toward ascertain- 
ing the cost of fires, as well as their 
causes, by a coming together of property 
owner and underwriter? A former 
president of the associaticn reported that 
risks on rubber and shoe factories had 
been changed from unprofitable to profit- 
able (to the guarantors, of course) by 
means of a study of causes, and at large- 
ly reduced rates of premium. He there- 
fore declared as his opinion that “ the 
interest of the companies from a purely 
selfish standpoint lies in improvement of 
risks; that profit is made in eliminating 
the causes of fires, increasing facilities 
for extinguishing them, and not in ad- 
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vancing rates.” This is a sound view, 
and the annual address which cited it 
suggested that the line of conduct indi- 
cated might be pursued yet further. 
Why should not the study of fires in 
certain classes be carried on with the 
help of the insured, and “why should 
not the basis rate for a certain class be 
agreed upon by a committee composed 
of representatives of the class and the 
underwriter? ” 

This is in the direction of what we 
have repeatedly urged: that friction be- 
tween underwriter and insured, as well 
as the constant harassing of insurance 
by legislatures, is because companies and 
the public are not in touch, so that the 
subject is not understood. The initiative 
toward coming together must necessarily 
be taken by the underwriters, and hence 
every sign of recognition of this by them 
is encouraging. 

& 


Speaking Out 


A sicn of the times is that insurance 
commissioners are one by one beginning 
to express themselves decidedly about 
assessment societies and especially upon 
the rank injustice and immorality of the 
favoritism which legislatures have been 
showing toward them. Thus Commis- 
sioner Yates, of Illinois, remarks that 
half a million citizens of the State have 
sought insurance protection by becoming 
members of fraternal societies; they are 
paying assessments, for the benefit of the 
families of those who are dying now, and 
they are clearly entitled to such guaranty 
as is in the power of the State to give 
that at the time of their death their de- 
pendents will in turn receive like benefit. 
Such guaranty the State is not furnish- 
ing. It has required annual reports of 
condition from these societies and has 
enacted some regulations as to their busi- 
ness, “ but these laws are- inadequate for 
such measure of supervision as looks to 
the ability of the society to fulfil its ob- 
ligations in the future; there is not even 
a test of present solvency established.” 
The law presents no obstacle to delaying 
loss settlements and piling up demands 
until they get beyond the possibility of 
collecting enough from the membership. 
No emergency fund is required by the 
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law, and in many cases the original rates 
are “so low as to lead one to conclude 
that the law of mortality was construed 
as containing an exemption application 
to fraternal societies.” - Reluctance to en- 
counter unpleasantness causes delay in 
attempting to change this situation; 
meanwhile, unpaid losses accumulate, 
and the situation grows worse and worse. 

This statement is moderate and cor- 
rect, but not in any particular new. All 
“cheap ” life insurance plans, as we have 
pointed out so many times, originate in 
the fact that the demands of mortality 
experience are at first very low. There- 
fore a low rate of demand is adopted, for 
the sake of attractiveness, and it natural- 
ly attracts the unthinking, who are re- 
pelled by what they call the great cost- 
liness of life insurance. Winter will not 
come if you do not think about it; at 
least, it isn’t here now, and you need not 
provide for it—such is the reasonless 
reasoning. No provision for growing 
demands is made, for that would destroy 
the cheapness. So the process goes on, 
repeating itself in successive instances, 
until the trouble will no longer consent 
to be deferred. es 


The Difference 


The London Daily Telegraph com- - 


ments on the striking contrast between 
Great Britain and this country in what 
may be for convenience called their in- 
ternational or reciprocal insurance rela- 
tions. Roughly speaking, more than 
twice as many fire companies are doing 
business in the State of New York as 
in the whole of Great Britain, but the 
number of life offices in New York is 
less than half that in Great Britain. The 
British fire offices flourish amazingly 
and are very powerful ; thirty-six offices, 
chiefly British, have drawn in premiums, 
since their entry into the United States, 
$725,000,000, on which the loss ratio 
averages 61%4 per cent. But British life 
offices do not consider the invasion of 
the United States to offer a prospect 
worth contemplating ; on the other hand, 
American fire offices have been singular- 
ly unsuccessful in establishing branches 
in Great Britain, and they in their turn 
do not contemplate attempting it. The 
reason mentioned by the Telegraph as 
the commonly accepted one for this lat- 
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ter fact—to wit, that the higher rate of 
interest here makes insurance shares un- 
desirable—is plainly inadequate. There 
is more plausibility in the suggestion that 
this same high rate has made it possible 
for American life companies to take so 
commanding a position in Great Britain. 

But this is only the smaller reason. In 
Great Britain, as the Telegraph points 
out, the individual director likes to med- 
dle and bother in the consideration of 
“proposals,” even if he does not go so 
far as to seek to overrule. Yet it seems - 
to Americans that the real explanation 
lies in the proposal itself. In Great 
Britain (the conduct of the Prudential 
being the notable exception) the office 
waits for proposals to come; in this 
country the company goes out by its 
agents and gets them. We might say 
that the proposal comes from the indi- 
vidual to the company, which waits until 
he gets ready, while in this country the 
company makes the proposal. The point 
is dignified, old-fashioned and theoretic- 
ally correct and proper in the highest 
degree ; it ought to be so—but it will not 
work so in practice. The American 
waits for an agent to come and work 
him up to doing his plain duty, and it 
appears that the European is constituted 
after the same manner. 

a 

InN 1900, according to figures col- 
lected by the insurance press, nearly 
198 millions was paid in death claims by 
the life companies reporting to the New 
York Department, in the United States, 
Canada, and the United States foreign 
possessions. Adding to this the 22% 
millions of dividends, 22 millions of sur- 
render values, 20 millions estimated to 
have been paid in foreign countries, 5 
millions estimated for annuities, and 6 
millions estimated as paid by companies 
not reporting in this State, the grand 
total is $273,590,876. These figures are 
an impressive evidence of the reach and 
magnitude of the work of life insurance, 
and some of the items have an interest 
of their own. Alaska called for $16,000, 
the Philippines for $8,315, and Hawaii 
for $199,252. The State of Nevada in- 
dicated its backward character by calling 
for only $142,255, and is surpassed by 
Arizona, Indian Territory, New Mexico 
and Wyoming, with Oklahoma only a 
little behind. 





FINANCIAL 


Sugar Prices and Reciprocity 
with Cuba 


THE war of prices now prevailing in 
the sugar trade may serve to hasten an 
alignment of the forces for and against 
the proposed treaty of reciprocity with 
Cuba. It is a war between the American 
Sugar Refining Company (or Trust) 
and the companies that refine beet sugar 
in the West. The independent refiners 
of beet sugar have not a great quantity 
to sell, for the entire product of raw beet 
sugar last year was 198,000 tons. They 
have made a large profit by selling just 
a shade (one-tenth of a cent a pound) 
under the Trust’s price, thus taking full 
advantage of the tariff duties on raw 
and refined, which are virtually a bounty 
for them, in addition to bounties given 
by several States. Some time ago the 
President of the Trust and the President 
of the Beet Sugar Association came be- 
fore the public as the contending parties 
in a sharp controversy as to a reduction 
of the duties on Cuban sugar. On the 


3d inst. the Trust suddenly reduced by 
about one-third its prices for refined 


sugar in the region tributary to Kansas 
City, where the beet refiners have made 
their market. More recently this reduc- 
tion has been extended to all the States 
from Colorado to California. At 3% 
cents a pound the Trust loses money, but 
it continues to make a profit in the East, 
and in meeting the reduced rates the beet 
refiners see their profits cut down to 
nothing. 

The Trust and the other refiners in 
alliance with it will gain nothing by this 
action. They cannot compel the beet re- 
finers to work with them for a reduction 
of duties, but will intensify the opposition 
in Congress to the proposed reduction. 
One of the refiners who are in agreement 
with the Trust remarks that the sale of 
sugar at 3% cents is an object lesson, 
showing consumers generally how much 
they would gain if raw sugar from Cuba 
should be admitted free of duty. We do 
not think either the Cubans or the East- 
ern refiners will better their case in Con- 
gress by this attack upon the beet sugar 
interests, and therefore this movement is 
to be deplored by all who desire the rati- 
fication of a treaty of reciprocity with 
Cuba. 
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Those opposing a treaty largely redye 
ing the duty on Cuban raw sugar are th 
domestic producers of sugar (beet, 19, 
ooo tons; cane, Louisiana, 300,0n; 
cane, Hawaii, 300,000 ; cane, Porto Rico, 
100,000) ; the domestic producers of to. 
bacco, and the protectionists in sympathy 
or alliance with them. On the other si 
are the Cubans, the Trust and other r. 
finers of imported raw sugar ; exporters 
who desire to increase their trade by 
reciprocity; some who believe that the 
annexation of Cuba (and free trade with 
the island) would be hastened by with. 
holding the desired concessions, anf 
many who object to a high protective 
tariff. The opposition is formidable; 
probably the force of it has been in 
creased by the ill-advised attack upon 
the beet sugar interests in the West. 

From the commercial and industria 
point of view the real question for the 
opponents of reciprocity with Cuba is 
whether a reduction of the duty by treaty 
is to be preferred to the removal of all of 
it, which would follow arinexation. Cula 
is suffering by reason of the duty. Ifwe 
refuse to reduce it we shall be asked in 
the near future by her people to annex 
the island. We believe that annexation 
must come in time, but a treaty of rec: 
procity fairly satisfactory to the Cubans 
would delay the coming of it. This view 
of the situation deserves the careful cor- 
sideration of the beet sugar growers ant 
refiners, the tobacco growers and al 
others who are unwilling to make the de 
sired reduction of duties in a commercial 
agreement with the Cuban people. 


a 


Financial Items 


THE Government’s latest crop report 
indicates the following totals: Com, 
1,343,385,000 bushels (against 2,105; 
102,000 last year); wheat, 644,835,000 
(522,000,000 in 1900); oats, 660,757; 
000, or nearly 150,000,000 less than last 
year’s yield. 

. .Dividends 
nounced : 


United States Steel Corporation am (common), 
I per cent , quarterly, payable Dec. zoth. 

N. Y. Security & Trust Co. (quarterly), 5 per 
cent., payable Nov. rst. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway (com 


and coupons at 


- mon), $2.00 per share, payable Dec. 2d. 
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The Kidneys 


If your kidneys are out of order you don’t 
feel like going to work when you get up in 
the morning. 

Your back is lame and sore, and aches, and 
your sleep has not been refreshing. 

Failure of the kidneys properly to perform 
their functions often makes a failure of life 
itself —it weakens all the energies. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains the best and safest sub- 
stances for invigorating and toning the kidneys. It 
was taken by Mrs. V. Kerr of Indiana, Pa., who 
writes: ‘‘I had kidney trouble and took medicine for 
it without benefit until I began taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. The swelling in my feet and limbs then began 
to go down and [ am now able to work. I believe 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my life.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Don’t experiment with substitutes for Hood’s 





_, i os 
COFFEE. GROWN. 


33C. 


Requires only TWO-THIRDS 


the regular quantity. slveye packed 
in 1-lb. trade-mark red Good 
a 2c. and 5c. Good. he eas 80c 
ani 


For special terms address 


The Great American Tea Co., 
81 and 38 A ng Sate New York. 


EGYPT 


Viera. All programmes free, Cost on tours inclusive. 


A. DE POTTER, - 45 Broadway, New York. 





DE POTTER’S 
HIGH - CLASS 
saductod, Jan 23th, 





VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


ew York and Bostos 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Depo pesstyes and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
at 8 


All sscurities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commissiop 
High-class "Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


elivery. 
NASSAU & PINE STS.,.N. Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c &g 
Large LIQUID amd POWDER, 75¢ 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


PEOPLE WANTING 


Furnaces 
o” Ranges 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


232-234-236 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. (Established 1849.) 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. Ser4 lat of wear 


SANITARY COMMUNION Stee oo, co. 
N, . 

















With these 


three things you can wash. 


Just so you can 


do many’ other things that are tiresome, 


unhealthy, 


unpleasant and wasteful. 


If it’s necessary, well and good; but it 
iii willl isn’t with PEAR LINE washing. 
| I _} PEARLLINE’S way is best, easiest, quickest, §. 
most economical—no soap, no washboard, 

no rubbing, little work—best results. 635 


Pearline is right, 
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READING NOTICES 


HIGHEST AWARD ON COCUVA AND CHOCOLATE: 


The judges at the Pan-American Exposition, Buf 
falo, have awarded three gold medals to Walter Baker 
& Co., Limited, Dorchester, Mass., for the superiority 
of their breakfast cocoa and all of their cocoa and 
chocolate preparations and the excellence of their ex- 
hibit. This is the thirty-seventh highest award re- 
ceived by them from the great expositions in Europe 
and America. 





This is the season when house-holders are getting the 
heating apparatus in order for toe winter. If you find that 
a new furnace is needed, you cannot do better than to write 
to the Richardson & Boynton Company, of 232 Water Street, 
New York, or 84 Lake Street, Chicago, who are manufactur- 
ers and dealers in furnaces and ranges of every description. 
Tnois house was established more than fifty years ago and 
their furnaces are known all over the world. 


Frail, fretful, sickly children can almost always be 
restored to health with Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermi- 
fuge; it destroys the parasites of disease and builds 
up the system.—Adv. 


THE CHANGES OF FORTY YE 1Rs. 


Among the many and striking changes in the style 
of women’s dress during the past forty years none 
has been more radical or far-reaching than that 
from the so-ca'led strip corset to the _ bias-gored 
straight front garment which is so popular among 
well-dressed women of the present day. With all the 
changes and improvements in the manufacture of cor- 
sets during this period, the Royal Worcester Corset 
Co. has faithfully followed the dictates of fashion and 
promptly furnished corsets meeting every requirement. 
Seventy or more different styles of Royal Worcester 
and Bon Ton corsets are described and illustrated in 
the pages of a handsome booklet issued by the com- 
pany on entering the fortieth year of its existence. 
Copies may be had by addressing the main office of 
the Royai Worcester Corset Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FALL, HUNTING IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


The hunting season is now on, and the sportsmen 
have already commenced to migrate toward the inex- 
haustible woodlands and forests of Maine, where game 
in abundance can be found. 

The reports received this year state that deer are 
more plentiful than ever before, and during the close 
season hunters who had gone down to camp early so 
as to get a line on their whereabouts and be able to 
bag a few deer at the outset, were startled at the 
great numbers which appeared to be everywhere. 

From the Moosehead Lake country reports are to 
the effect that the guides are making ready for more 
sportsmen than ever before, and scores of moose have 
been seen in that vicinity. 

The sentry along the Penobscot River and the 
Aroostook region is fairly alive this year with deer, 
and this is also considered a remarkably good moose 
territory. 

Maine offers scenes and pleasures in the line of 
fishing and hunting all her own, and in the chase for 
big game she has no competitors. Deer are not only 
more numerous in Maine, but they grow to a much 
larger size, and the person who knows how to handle 
a gun at all is reasonably sure of his full quota of 
“deer and moose. 

Altho deer and moose are usually enough to satisfy 
the appetite of the average sportsman, still they are 
by no means the only kinds of game to be found in 
these vast timber lands. Braces of smaller game, to- 
gether with a plentiful supply of partridge and quail, 
have already been brought into ee» and in that 
section which lies contiguous to the Dead River 
Region, and known as the Rangeley Region, the farm- 
ers are very much troubled on account of the numer- 
ous depredations which have this year been made by 
bears on the orchards and corn fields. Bears are 
much more numerous this season than eyer before, 
and to the sportsman who enjoys this exciting sport 
this portion of Maine is an especially desirable spot. 

All ways now lead to Maine, and remember that 
the Boston & Maine Railroad is the only road out of 
New England that makes direct connections for the 
heart of the hunting and fishing region. 

Send two-cent stamp to the General nm age ol 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for 
—— illustrated book called ‘“ Fishing and Hunting.”’ 
—Adv. 





sam, 


M™ The John Ruszits Fur Co., of 73 to 77 Mercer St., New 
York, have received the gold medai from the Commissioners 
of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo for their rm. 
markable display of furs and fur garments. This house wag 
established in 1851, its first location being in Maiden Lane, 


If you find a cold creeping on, keep a bottle of Dr, 
D. Jayne’s Expectorant near at hand, and take 
little dose occasionally. It will relieve at once, and 
soon bring about a cure.—Adv. 


MODERN COOKING. 
Waste and Labor Saving Appliances. 


The secret of the almost endless variety of dishes 
which the skilled chef can produce from a few in. 
gredients lies in the fact that he utilizes every scrap 
of material. In his skillful hands left over, and, to 
the average cook, waste food is transformed into 
the most savory dishes. 

The Enterprise Food Chopper minces fish, meat, 
fruit or vegetables to any degree of fineness and will 
make nut butter. The Enterprise Manufacturing Con. 
pany of Penna., Philadelphia, are the makers of this 
machine, but they are sold by all hardware and gen- 
eral stores everywhere. 

By its use all waste in the kitchen is stopped and 
scores of delicious dishes and delicate desserts are 
easily made. It is a great labor saver besides, and 
never a day passes when the Enterprise cannot be 
used to great advantage. 

“ The Enterprising Housekeeper ’’—a valuable culi- 
nary help—containing two hundred choice receipts 
will be sent to any one sending the company fou 
cents in stamps. 


DON’T COUGH 
USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 





Hall’s Balsam is the best cough 
medicine that can be bought already 
prepared. 

It has been a standard remedy 


for nearly fifty years; its merits 


are unquestioned. 

For sale by Druggists in three 
sizes; 25c., 50c., and $1.00 a bot 
tle. 

It will cure a cough or a cold 
quicker than by sending for a phy: 


sician, and at less cost. 
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EMORIALS 


a) OF WAVI: 


5s CARMINE ST., NEW 











Dr SANCTACMDSONS EYE WATER 


OUND VOLUMES OF 
HE INDEPENDENT 


We offer for sale a limited 
number of bound volumes of 
THE INDEPENDENT, of 
dates ranging from 1855 to 
1899. For particulars and 
prices address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


0 Fulton Street, = » New York. 





DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
46 Wall St., New York City. 
he Board of Trustees of this Compeny have this day declared 
quarterly dividend of FIVE ® PER CENT. upon the capital 
k of the company, mage ovember Ist, 1901, to the stock- 
ders of record at the ¢. ee | the Transfer Books on October 
ra ieee - CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 








THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
New York, October 9, 1901. 

he Board of Directors has declareda dividend (bein dividend 
. 2) on the COMMON stock of this Company of TWO DOLLARS 
0.) PER SHARE, payable December 2, 1901, out of the surplus 
otis of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901,to holders of 
MON stock as registered at the close of the transfer books on 
vember 12,1901. The transfer books for the COMMON stock 
ll be closed at three o’clock P.M. on November 12, 1901, and will 


reopened at : 
eben . = close of the Annual Meéting to be held on 


Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of 
0 file suitable orders therefor at this office. rican 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
59 Cedar Street, New York City. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co, 


Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share will 
paid on Tuesday, October 15, 1901, to stockholders of rec- 
d at the close of business on Monday, September 30, 1901. 
he transfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octo- 

14, 1901, both days included. ; 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





ptember 18, 1901. 


ITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
No. Ti Broadway. 





New York, October 1, 1901 
- COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 2. 
— pe f 4 the Board of Directors held this day a quarter! 


: CENT. upon the Common Capit: 
ine! States Steel Corporation was declared, payenieon Fri 


GOOD COFFEE MAKER. 


Experience With the Berry. 


“TI have gained twenty-five pounds since I left off 
coffee and began drinking Postum Food Coffee in its 
place. 

“T had become very thin in flesh and suffered tor- 


- tures with heartburn, was a nervous wreck with head- 


ache practically all the time, until one dreadful day 
when the good doctor told me I must quit drinking 
coffee, as he had nothing left to try to relieve me. 

“TI could not drink tea and had tried everything 
else, even Postum, but put it by at the first trial, be- 
cause it was tasteless. 

“Forced to it again, I determined to see if it could 
not be made palatable, and found at once that when 
I followed directions and boiled it long enough that 
I not only liked it but gave it to my husband for sev- 
eral days without his finding it out. I have the name 
of making splendid coffee, and we always used the 
best, but of late I have given Postum to guests many 
times in place of coffee and have never been detected 
yet. 

“ Our four children have not drank coffee for three 
years, and all have gained health and flesh since using 
Postum. One son, who was. always sick, has been 
greatly benefited by its use, and, as above stated, I 
have gained twenty-five pounds since taking up Post- 
um. I am healthier to-day than I have been for 
years, and give Postum all the credit. Please do not 
use my name in public.” 

This i:ady lives in Burlington, Iowa, and the name 
will be furnished by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., to those interested. 


FINANCIAL 
The Conservative 
INVEST OR gases 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 12 years’ 
experience with personally negotiated loans representing 
over $2,000,000, and not acent lost. I can probably 
er you to some one in your own section if you write me. 


WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Moe 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


0 Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
theloan. In last six years have placed over $300,- 
000.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
Business Men, for whom I am loaning. Write for 








further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 
.H. HAGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 


CUITABLE FOR INSTITUTION. 


For sale at Yonkers on Hudson, 15 miles from New York 
large stone house, 19 rooms, sanitary plumbing, steam heat’ 
Grounds 265x225. Abundant shade. Owner will make terms 
easy to an institution. Price, $40,000. (Folio 5896.) 


PHILLIPS & WELLS, Tribune Building, New York. 








| th day of December, 190 
bi Broa dway, New York Glue. 1, at the office of the C pat y, 
ee _— Stock Transfer Books will be closed at three o’clock 
bani until nee the 19th day of November, 1901, and will remain 
F 0 o’clock A.M. on Monday, the 28d day of December, 
RICHARD TRIMBLE, Secretary. 








8% WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 
gS © dividend paying stocks a specialty. 
Highest sak references. Se.ud for list 


E. STRAHORN, Spokane, Wash. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


a27TEX WHARs 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 


Ne. 5 Main Street, 





Unionville, Missouri. 


5% AND 6% LOANS NEGOTIATED. 
Every dollar secured by First Mortgages on Farms worth 
three times your loan, located in the famous Corn Belt and 


Blue Grass Regions in Iowa and Missouri. NOT A DOL- 
LAR Lost in 22 Years. 


Write for illustrated booklet and list of loans. 
Our Customers 


3 0 Y E A RK Have Tested ... 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. 





Will mail to any address 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CnIcAO. 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


Capital - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $11,265,579.09 

This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. Macy, Jr, 
Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILL 


LLS 
LEwIs Cass’ LEDYARD, 
SHALL FIELD. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HAkSEN RHOADES, 
ANSUN PHELPS STOKES, 
JoHN CrusBy BRowKg, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. Bayarp CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
Wm. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
Maki 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BA) 
at New York, ae ine State of Now York, at the close of 


September 80t 
RESOURCES. 

Loans un 
Overdratts, secured an éo 

. bonds to secure circulation........ 
U. 8. bonds ok neg gle 8. deposits. .........000- 
Stocks. securities gocesapes 9 cbtecnubenects 
Banking house, Scns and fixtures. ......++++« 
Due from National banks (not reserve agen -.. 
Due from State banks and bankers............. 
Internal ope on , a aabaae cvccoceccece 
Checks and other cash ite: 
Exchanges for Cleart spouse. 
Notes of other National banks....... 
Fractional paper currenc nickeis ‘and cents 
ge Screed reserve in in bank, vis $2,244,207 0 


on pe SR a Ae 2,101, 775 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 ver ont 
circulation). ............ 

Due from O. 8. Treasurer  (other® than 5 per cent, re 
Gemption Fund)... ..cccccccccccccccccccccecscocccscesocs 





LIABILITIES. 
Sapte oy em one oocacesesveesvasspecnenpnbttoorinl™ 


a . ee eeeeeresersse 


Due to trust companies and savings banks, 
Dividends un 

ndividual deposite’ subject to. check.. ose 

Demand certificates of deposit. 

Certified checks........... 

Cashier’s checks outstanding... ecc eee cceecsesun 
United States deposits... ........cccccececccccccscosenes 





ee 
STATE OF NEw YO oun, Coux NTY OF NEW York, 88: 
RNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the 
knowl and belief. W. T. CORNELL,O 
Su and sworn to before me this 5th day of ve 
ine ca , 
otary Public, 3.1 
J. D. LAYNG, 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, $Di 
THOS. L. JAMES, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BAN, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
September 30th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discoun' 

ante yee ay and unsecured.. 

United States bonds to ooo S eiroulatie 

U.S ct oy to 7“ U.S. deposits 

Premiumson U. 8. b 

Stocks, securities, etc................ evecee 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not —" wegncenes 

Due from State banks and banke 

Lnternal revenue stam 

Checks and other cash tems.. coe 

Exchan; for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National banks.. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

Lawful money reserve in » Viz.: $2,056,000 
716,500 o 


eeceee 


Correct—Attest: 








eee eeeeeeees 


pecie ee 
Legal-tender notes............. ° 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
Of CIPCUlAtION)..00....scccccccccccccccccccccccccccceces 


Total. ..cccccccccccocee coves cecseesae 
“LIABILITIES. 
Costa ro i paid in., 


] e 

National ae outstanding. 
Dividends un 

Due to pao 


Due to trust com — ~~ and savings banks. 943, 
ndividual de ts subject to CHECK... 7,168,604 54 
Demand certificates of deposit............s0. 855 

Certified cnecks.......... aabsouesess 6ssees0el 
Cashier's checks outstanding. .............06 
United States deposits...... 





2552 
15,460 29 
Sesecccees 205,182 88 


Total " " 

STATE OF NEW ¥F NEw Yor 

I, GEORGE J. BAUMAN nN Cashier of the above-named 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
knowledge and belief. G. J. BAUMANN, © 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of Oct 

JOHN G. trae 

figeece: iC, 
Correct—Attest: 


e w. MORSE, to 
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or OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


KOE NOSTH AMERICA 
TIONAL PANEW YORK 


york, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
90, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 
4 disCOUNTS......++++eee0% govocveneceeasenccencos GEESE 
ieee sid unsecured 
da to secure clroulstion. .. 
is to secure U. S deposits 


ec 


Bees 


Se 
RSAASRESUSSSss 


D tonal ‘yanks, (not Yeserve agents) 
ete bank sand DanKers.........++++. 


= 
co 


paper currency, nickels and cents........... 
erect yank, viz. : 


fender notes. . 


a ———— 8,502,414 75 
on fund with U.S Treasurer Ws of eaewe- 


387,000 00 
25,000 00 


Pee rere se Saeseeee 


LIABILITIES. 
eooee sccvcccccoccccccccsccccscocss GIWORNND OP 
500,000 00 


States deposits... 


eeessoesce OT 
DF York, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

RY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier of the above named bank, do 

y swear that the above statement is true, to the best of’ my 
ize and belief. HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier. 

bed and sworn to before me this 8th da: 


of September, 
A.H. Gnaman pois re c, N. Y. Co., No. 66. 

Attest MEYER, 

J. n. FLA 

D.H 


GLEE. Directors, 
-HOUGHTALI NG, 





RT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
ber Sth, 1901 : 
RESOURCES. 


tee eeeeeeececceese Peer eeeeereeeceseee 


af and unsecured 
~y to secure circulation. 
tat aeaged U.S. depos 


m National banks (not faut agents)........ 
m State banks and bankers. 
ind other cash items. 
ges for Clearing-house 
other National bank 
hal paper currency, nickels an 
money reserve in bank, viz 


522,118 50 


10,000 00 


ne a 


LIABILITIES, 
_ K paid in... mapened 


oes fund with U.S, Treasurer (6 pe per cent. of 


POP e eee eeeeeseeeereeeee see Perr eeeeeIerrrriyy 


ee eeeereeene 


SO ee meee ceeeeesecccssessesee 


733 1 
197,297 b 
nal a 1,200 00 
a certifica’ 
checks 
checks outsta’ 
States deposits... nding 


2,405,922 36 


cecccvccccccccccccccccccscccsosesesse 90,196,158 08 
OF New aati patna OF ‘anaes York, 88.: 
ate ae Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
he above statement is true, tothe bent of my knowledge 

A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me this rs day of Qetener. 

oo a ees Notary Public, 

Attest: JA 


rectors, 


ided 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL vee OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, im the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 30th, 191: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............- 
Overdrafts 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation......... 
Stocks mg a Ae eoesleveanece 
Banking ho 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 





es for Clearing-house.............+eseeees cove 
of other ba banks.. - 

N fekels and ce 

= money ea in bank, viz 


Spec 
Logal-tender notes.. 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
CIPCUlAatiON)......ccccecccccccccccccccscccccccecceccces 


TOA]... ccrccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvccesccoscece 


LIABILITIES. 


8 
Un 
Reserved for 

Due to other National banks.... 

Due to State banks and bankers. 
— to trust me and savings 


Individual deposita subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit.... 
Accepted checks. 

Cashier's checks outstanding..... 


Dividends unpaid............. ecece . eeeee 11.898 00 


Total......... seccecccecececcessees $48,002,091 83 


STATE OF New York, County oF NEw YORK, 
I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON, Cashier of the above-oamed bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above stapomens, » true, to the best o 
mabe ynouseeee and belief. CHAS. H. PA’ ERSON, Cashier. 
ribed and sworn to before me this th day of October, 
SAMUEL LUDLOW, JR,, Notary Public, 
ett. filed in N. Y. County. Kings County, 
Correct—A ttest : J. RDWARD oruMons. 
JAMES G. CANNON, 
WM.S OPDYKE, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in we State of New York, at the close of business 
September 80th, 1901 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 

U.S. bonds to secure ee 

Stocks, securities, etc. 

Banking house 

Other Teal estate owned 

Due from National banks 

Due from State banks and bankers, trust 
companies and savings aa. 

Checks and other cash items.. 





87,627,657 82 


eee eeeereeseee seeeee 


‘t Directors. 





eeececcccesos 


011,002 18 
- 37 89 


Exc ges fo e: 

Bills of other National 
Fractional currency, includin; 
a manny s a in — 


nickels.. 
atone 





Specie........ Er 
Legal-tender 122,145 00 
Redemption Aw og with U. 8. biceremnpes 6 
per cent. of circulation)................ 2,500 00 


TOCA]. cecoccccesccvescces 
Maa sa 


Soot stock war in.. 
Surplus fund 


Due to trust aan 


nies and savings banks 
ndividual de 1 


subject to check.. 
Demand ron motes of deposit .......... 
Certified c' Biccsces 

Cashier's checks outstanding......-.- 


Bills payable.eccses...- 


Total...... oes cece sec ecBS,000oed BB 
STATE OF NEW YorRE, County OF NEw YORK, 88.: 


. CHAPMAN, Cashier of the above-named a, do 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 
ze and belie APMAN, Cashier. 
ribed and ~—* to before me this 7th day of October, 
F. W. ELLIoTT, Notary Public. 





Ser ceeeseecesereseee eoeeee 


Correct—Attest: ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, 


A. F. LIBBY, Directo: 
Cc. HALL, , e 
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WHHSTHRIN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
OHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer our 5% Deben- 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich black. 
waxy belt of Texas and contig. 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 
Principal and 


5% to 6% INTEREST 
Guaranteed 


Send for Pamphiet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa, 








INSURANCE 





1s51 1901 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, nae 


s- 23;920,9 
-— = = «= 2,324,6 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
- OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 
January 1st, 1901, 


$17,775,032.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 








Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent, 





1860™~* 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE | 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDEN, 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . Pres. Chem. Nat, 
JOHN J. TUCKER, a eee. a 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., ‘ teat 
JAMES R. PLUM, over 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make Di 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and prog 
Company, thereby securing tor themselves not only, 
mediate return for their werk. but also an increasing 
income commensurate with their success, are invited 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-Pre 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Bruadway, New York City, 


Assetsover - - = $8,000; 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,00, 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-Presit 
F. B. LLEN, - Second Vice-Presid 
J. B. PIE RCE, - - ~ - = Secre' 
La B. BRAINERD, -  Treasu 
L Fi MIDDLEBROOK, - ~ Asst. Secreti 





Young Men or Women 


Any young man or woman who is thinking 
taking a policy of life insurance should write 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., of 
York, giving age, amount of money which! 
can safely spend each year, and ask them 
their advice, as to the most desirable form 1 
life insurance policy in their company. 


AMERICAN FIR 


Insurance 


Compan 


PHILADELPH 
Ninety-first 
Annual 8 


Cash Ca on.. out 
Reserve for 
Surplus over Fall Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Continental Butiding, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - =- Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan.1, 1901 - - $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES - : . 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Casu distributions paid upon all polictes. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 


up insurance Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Stacute. 


Pamphlets rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. ee, - 
Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary, 





Alfred D. Foster; Vice-Pres. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, of HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1901. 


mer 


$4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 

H, A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Gom- 
pany: submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
st of December, 1900: 

Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 

1900. to 8ist December, 1900...... ...-... $3,278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist J 

828,796.25 


$4,107 ,209.79 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 8ist December, 1900.................... $3 407,886 18 
Interest received 
re gg md $346,028.89 


Rent _ recet 
23,833.36 $369,862:25 





$416,202.81 


d paid 
$1,101,744.24 
$1,517 ,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367 ,640.05 








$399,096.13 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 

is secured b: ks and 


ts 
+ 1,693,805.82 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William Streets, cost $1,050,000.00 
Paid toward erection of new 
622,873.59 


building 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company 75,000.00 1,747,873.59 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,156,783.60 
Cash in the handsof European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
195,818.81 
183,434.83 


.$10,514,740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of pi ofits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed , 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned R ~ 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, » 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Gustav Amsinck, William E. Dodge, 

B § Cornelius Eldert, 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Edward Fioyd-Jones, 
Horace Gray 
Clement A. Griscom, 
Leander N. Lovell 

2 rk, Clifford A. Hand, 
James G. De Forest, Anson W. Hard, 
James H. Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS 


to hold thirteen copies of Tas Lws- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York. 


Charles D. Leverich, 
Levi P. Morton, 


. Brown, 
William B. Boulton, 





* ven. 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
William C. Sturges. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 











The Travelers 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, Conn. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 


PAID-UP 
CAPITAL 


$1,000,000.00 








nts NOT INCLUDE 
Total Liabilities (Including Reserves), . 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, 
Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, 
Total Insurance in Force, 


In Assets, 


Increase in Reserves (Both Departments), 


JULY 1, 1901. 
Total A ssets, ‘ene nt Premiums in the nt of 


GAINS: 6 sini January to Ridin, 1901 
In Insurance in Force (Life Department Only), ‘ . . 


- $32,198.504.44 

. : « _27,499,739.25 

° . . «  .4,698,785.39 
: ° : 44,469 462.48 
° 499,260,653.00 











Premiums, Interest and Rents, 6 months, 


f  4,565,244.44 
: 4,538,683.58 











Joun E. Morris, Secretary 








SytvesteR C, Dunnam, Vice-President 


Epwarop V. Preston, General Manager of Agencies 


B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
Hiram J. Messencer, Actuary 

















z= 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900, $16,889,952.54 
Liabilities . . . . 15,012,619.11 
Surplus... . . 45,877,333.43 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O, LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary 


New York Office, St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER; General Agent, 


German American - 
Insurance Company 
New Bark 


agth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, rgor. 


$1,000,000.00 
- 3,408,569.64 


Cash Capital, - - - 
Reserve for all Liabilities, ae 
NetSurplu - - - - - 4,267,733.70 © 


TOTAL ASSETS, - $8,676,281.34 ~ 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 4 
best adapted to their practical wants © 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
BE. W. SCOTT, President, 











346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK, 








